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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


COLIGNY: the Earlier Life of 


By EUGENE BERSIER. 8vo, 78.6d. “It 


i Crown 
in a very clear light, and helps us to grasp the sterling character of the man.” — 


RELIGION in ENGLAND during the FIRST HALF 


of the PRESENT CENTURY: a History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. 


“Dr. Stoughton has at d 
simple, vivid, impressive. His work is full of anecdote and replete with interest” — Li erary Churchman, | 


STOUGHTON, D.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 


LAWS of CHRIST for CO 


DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. “ 


the Great Huguenot. 


is well written ; it places eget Huguenot before us 
mes. 





By JOHN | 
ure li style— | 


i 


MMON LIFE. By R. W. 


Clear and vigorous style, master] 


grasp of subj 
and forcible illustration, shrewd insight into human character, strong and healthy views o £6 gubbiest, opt | 


Literary World, | 


Now ready, the THJIRTIETH THOUSAND of Professor DRUMMOND'S | 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Price 7s. 6d. ‘‘ A remarkable book; full of deep and original thoughts.” —Guwardian. 


JACKSON’S BAMPTON LECTURES.—CHEAP EDITION, 


THE DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION: Philosophically 


Considered. By WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A. 


original thought, apt illustration, and cogent logic.” — Standard. 


| 


F.S.A. Third Edition. 8vo,5s. “Full of new and 


THE WORLD of PROVERB and PARABLE. With 


Illvstrations from peony, Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk of all Ages. By PAXTON HOOD, 


Author of “ The World of Anecdote,” &c. In royal 


Bishop Wellmuti’s Biblical Thesaurus. | 
THE BOOK of GENESIS: a Literal Translation, with 


a Critical Analysis of every Word in the Original, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


8vo, price 12s. | 





JOHN KNOX. By W. M. Taylor, LL.D., 


of New York. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 
THE CLERICAL LIBRARY—New Vol. 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS and OUTLINES 
onthe OLD TESTAMENT. Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE NATION’S VICE: the Claims of 


Temperance on the Christian Church. By R. B. 
GRINDROD, M.D., Author of “ Bacchus.” Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE JOY of the MINISTRY: an En- 
deavour to Increase the Efficiency and Deepen the 
Hap iness of Pastoral Work. By Rev. Canon F. R. 

E, M.A., of Dublin. Crown svo, 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Re- | 
former. By JOHN RAE, LL.D., F.S.A. With 
Six Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE BATILES in TEMPERANCE 
ARMOUR: an Autobiography. By THOMAS 
WHITTAKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Portrait. 

“It is full of pith, and it sparkles in ev: with 

native wit and Comeur. It is a record of aneeel Leoctens 

not often paralleled, and it is entertaining to the last 
degree.””— Leeds Mercury. 


THE PRAYER that TEACHES to PRAY. 





ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON: a Short Bio- | 
graphy. with Selections from His Writings. By | 


AM BLAIR, D.D. With Vignette. In | 
real parchment, 3s. 6d. = 4 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


All Handsomely Bound and Beautifully Illustrated. 


Send Post-card for Illustrated Catalogue before choosing 
Christmas ents. 


“ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are among those who 
most successfully supply the Christmas market with 
books at once wholesome to read and delightful to 
look at.””—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Delightful, pure, and well-written stories.” 

Sheffield Independent, 
MISS DOUDNEY’S NEW STORY. 


A Long Lane with a Turning. By Sarah 
DOUDNEY. With Sixteen Illustrations by M. E. 
Edwards. 5s. 

“Miss Doudney is a charming writer of good stories.” 
Academy. 

True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour, 
and VIRTUE. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of 
the “ Leisure Hour.” Thirteen Illustrations. 5s. 


Stanley Grahame: a Tale of the Dark Con- 
tinent. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., RN., 
Author of “‘The Cruise of the ‘Snowbird,’” &c. 
Gilt edges, 5s. With Eighteen Illustrations. 


Slyboots, and other Farmyard Chronicles. 
By BEATA FRANCIS, Author of “ Fables and 
Fancies.” Handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


TALES BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


1. The Red House in the Suburbs. With 
Tyenty-aix Illustrations by F. A. Fra-er. Cioth 


t, 
2. Reed Farm. With Thirteen Illustrations 


by Townley Green. Gilt edges, 3s. 
| 


3. Meg’s Mistake; and other Sussex Stories. 
With Twenty Illustrations by Fred Barnard, 5s. 


| Andrew Marvel and his Friends: a Story of 
he Siege of Hull. By MARIE HALL, Fourth 


THE PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM:| Edition, with Five Tiustrations, 6s. 


Sketches of Eminent Preachers. 
Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONQUEST of CANAAN: Lectures 


on the First_ Twelve Chapters of the Book of 
Joshua. By Rev. A. B. MACKAY, of Montreal. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS: the Story 


of William Allen, F.R.S., F.LS., &. By J. | 
FAYLE, B.A. Crown 8vo, with Three Illustra- 
tions, 4s. 6d. 


THE: VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A... Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Valuable hints and suggestions as to the manage- 
ment and cultivation of the voice in public speaking.” 
. \Peclesiastvcal Gazette. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY forthe MIDDLE 


CLASSES. By Mrs. ADDISON. New and En- 
larged Edition. 1s., cloth. 


‘““A thoroughly useful little work, full of really 





By MARCUS DODS, D.D., M.A., Author of 
“Israel's Iron Age.” Fifth Edition, 25.64." ° 


economical recipes. Nearly all have something novel 
about them.”—Queen. 





Recently published, in post 8vo, pp. 364, price 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENLY BODIES: 


their Nature and 


Habitability. By WILLIAM MILLER, S.S.C._Nortces or THE PrEss:—“ A very able and careful 
summary of the most recent results of astronomical research.” —* As captivating as a romance.” —‘ There 


is so much satisfactory insistence upon sifting evidence in the attem 
the plurality of worlds in Mr. Mill rs masterly examication that we fe 
scientific questions could not be treated from the lawyer's point of view.”—“' A unique book. It embodies a 


ee] inclined to regret that other vexed 


great mass of scientific facts sifted and reduced to order by a legal expert.” 





By the Right | 


THE “PRIZE” ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


| From Log Cabin to White House: the Story 

| of Presizent Garfield’s Life. By W. M. THAYER. 

| With Two Portraits and Twenty Full- Illustra- 
tions. Large paper, gilt edges, 5s. Cheaper Edi- 
tions at 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. 6d., with Portrait. 


The Autocrat of the Nursery. By L. T. 
MEADE, Author of “Scamp and I,” &c. With 
Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 


The Story of the Life of Jesus, Told in 
Words easy to Read and Understand. By 
CHARLES FOSTER, Author of “The Story of 

| the Bible,’ &c. With Forty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


| . 
Fern Glen Farm. By Helen Pinkerton 
REDDEN. With Illustrations bythe Author. 3s.6d. 


The Children of China. Written for the 

Children of England. By the Author of “The 
Children of India.’ With numerous Illustrations. 
| Gilt edges, 5s. 


'“There’s a Friend for Little Children.” By 
JULIA F. ARMSTRONG. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


| The Children’s Pastime: Pictures and Stories. 
By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of ** Walks in Algiers,” 
&c. With 200 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


t to dispose of the theory concerning | St Ty after Story of Land and Sea, Man and 


Beast. By the Author of “ Sunday Evenings with 
my Children,’ &c. With 130 Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. — 
SWINBURNE’s A MrpsuMMER Ho1tpay, by E. D. A. 
MorRSHEAD 367 
WYLIE’s ENGLAND UNDER HENRY IV., by or 
ELTON 368 


EDMUND YATES’S RECOLLECTIONS, by O.E. DAWEINS 369 
BOUGHTON’S SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND, by 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE . . « 
Dr. Mozixy’s LETIERS, by G. A. “Smicox.: e - 3870 
NEw NovELs, by E. PURCELL . . * . » 
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‘A TRANSLATION : Kino AILILt’s DEATH, by Wurr- 
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bs Eanty Lire or Tovkenismy, by W. R. on 
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SELECTED ForEIGN Books . : . ° - 376 


CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Mr. Symonds’ s ‘* Vagabunduli paver wy S. Wad- 
dington and J. F.. Rol ph Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Ancestry, by the Rev. C. J. Robinson ; Historical aisle 
MSS. at Oxford, by M.P.; Goldsmith and the 
Hornecks, by J. W. M. Gibbs; “ Heine’s Prosa,” 
by H. J. Wolstenholme; Ben *Jonson’s Song ** To 
Celia,” by J. Addin gton Symonds; Pélacan, a 
Name of the Egyptian Vulture, by W. Houghton; 
Curiosities of Official a by J. H. 
Round ‘ e ° 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK 

WRIGHT’s EMPIRE - THE Hirrrres, by Tuos. 
E a . sR — Slush 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The Soma Plant, by W.T. ber nam = "4, — 
Lllustrations of Latin Ther tak’ os he Rev. J. 
eg py og The Iris SS. at _— 
burgh 7S the Rev. F.E. Warren. . ° 

SCIENCE > ee Se ee 
PHILOLOGY NOTES ° . a “@ (& : «& & 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIE 

HYMAN’S TRANSLATION oF VAN ManveER, by 

HENRY WALLIs . 

THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, by Cosato Monx- 
HOUSE . ‘ . 882 
SocreTy or British ARTISTS . 
THE EGypt EXPLORATION FUND AND Mr. WHITTIER 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Some — Works of Bewick, by E. Radford ° 
NOTES ON T AND AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
Mr. BROWNING’s * yg gt “% by F. WEDMORE 333 
RECENT Concrnrs, by J.8 |. SHEDLOCK . ° 


F.L.S. and UNDERGRADUATE 


A* 
- 
(Univ. Lond.) desires ee ara WORK, or to assist a gentle- 
man engaged in research.—F, N. W., 181, High-street, Brentford. 


K AMILY MINI ATURES. —Possessors of 


these valuable works are advised to look to their condition before 
irreparable injury is done by mildew or other means. They can be care- 
ny RESTORED or COPIED by DICKINSONS, Miniature Painters, 
iM 4, New Bond-strect, }, W. 


. ae 
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\\ 1 ANUSORIPTS. . -—— Wanted, the TEM- 

PORARY SERVICES of a LADY, understanding the Work, to 
CATALOGUE and ARRANGE a COLLECTION. Some previous experience 
indispensabie,—Address, “COLLECTOR,” care of Mrs, Wade, 98, High- 
Street, Kensington. 





AMILTON’S COLLECTION of 


PARODIES,—Con'ains Parodies of Tennyson, Longfellow, Tom 
Hood, Bret Harte, and Wolfe’s Ode, E. A. Poe will follow. Monthly, price 
Sixpence, KE EVES & TURNER, Strand ; GILBERT & FIELD, Gracechurch- 
street ; or any B i ly bound in extra cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s, 6d., ready December a 


ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., on —B. SAMUEL, 
a7 and 39, , Timber-hill, usually has specimens of interest. 








ECRETARIAL or LITERARY WORK 


WANTED by a GENTLEMAN, aged 30, educated as a Solicitor.— 
A ‘dress G., 88, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


{CHOOL PREMISES. —TO LET, the Ex- 


tensive and Specially Planned Premises, LINDON GROVE, ALDER- 
LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding Sctool has been 
conducted there for many years uninterruptedly. Accommodates Sixty 
Lupils.—Apply DAvID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


HAT Contributes to Success ? 
A Good Memory. 
HAT Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
Discoveries ? A Good Memory. 


Yer PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 
Local ae Associatic 3 — M tes. P¢ ost 
** Localities,” or “* ciations”’ o nemonic 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
= Any book tha in one reading. < 
0: tus st-free, giving opinions 3 
RICHARD 1, PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
-_ qibere I have studied the system. 
Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mina andering commences every Monday at 3 P.M. 
An Evening Class every Tuesday at 8 P.M. Great 
inducements to Correspondence 8s in above in all 
s of the world. Lectures in_Families_ of _the 
obility. Also Private Lessons by Post and by Per- 
sonal Instruction. 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxFrorD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 





The COUNCIL are cong to APPOINT EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the 
ollowing SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
4 — CH. 


RMAN 

PuILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
TAN 

CHEMISTRY, 


GEOLOGY. 
PHYSICS. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, 

Il, ANATOMY, 

1%. PATHOLOGY, 

13, SURGERY, 
The Appointment will be for three years. 
For further information apply to the Registrar. 
Applications must be sent in on or before DECEMBER 8T ‘ 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.. a Registrar. 


EXCAVATIONS at EPHESUS on the 


SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 


Frespreerr 








{The Committee are anxious to a, ane excavations as soon as 
possible under the direction of Mr. J. T. WOOD. 

Subscriptions are received by Sir phan LuBBOocK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street ; and by Messrs. HERRIES FARQUHAR & Co, e 
16, St, James’s-street, Piccadilly. 

A. J. B. BERESFORD-HoPE, Chairman. 
T. HAYTER LEWIS, Hon. Sec, 


Ye 7 
BHAVN AGAR SAMALDAS COLLEGE, 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

A PRINCIPAL is WANTED for the above College, recently established 
by the Mahraja Thakore Saheb, of Bhavnagar. 

Candidates for the Office, who should be Graduates of a good University, 
and prepared to lecture on English Literature and History, are requested to 
and in their applications, with testimonials, to the undersigned, belore 
WEDNESDAY, the 10TH DECEMBER. The Salary of the Appointment will 
be Rs, 6,000 a year, rising to Ks. 9,000. 

MANCHARJEE M. BHOWNAGGREE. 
17, Warwick-road, Earl’s Court, London, 8.W. 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


T OYAL INSTITUTION of 


BRITAIN, Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly, W. 


GREAT 





Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L, F.R.S,, wil! deliver a COURSE of SIX 
LEC!URES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “THE SOURCES of 
Fl -FCTRICITY — Friction-clectricity, Volta- -electricity, Pyro-electricity, 
Ther 1 tricity,” on SATURDAY, 
eee R27, 1884, at 30" clock ; to be continued on may ne se and January 

x 885, o this Course, One Guinea 
(nildren “under 16, Half-n-Guines) : foall the - een in the Sexson, Two 
Guineas, Tickets may now be » obtained at the Institution. 


Rovar ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, DECEMBE R lot, 4PM, 
Mr. R.N, CUST will read a Paper ** ON the LANGUAGES of the CAU- 
Casus.” W. 8. W. Vavx, Secretary R, A. 8. 











{RENCH GALLERY, 120, Patt Matt.— 


The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including Carl Heffacr's 
Views in the Campagua, Prof. L. C. Miitler’s Tric-trac Players, Prof. 
Brandt's Horsefair in Bessarabia, ‘c. Seiler’s eae the Route, and 
works by Leader, Holl, Bartlett, &e. _NOW OPEN, 


] Qt CENTURY ART SOCIETY.— —The 
e AUTUMN <1 nme NOW OPEN at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES from 101 to 6. Fre EMAN and M: ARKIOTT, Sceretaries, 


AL 

"NO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPE RS 

and PERLODICALS,—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of The Publisher 
and Bookbuyers’ Journal, the Builder, Truth. Knowledye, Health, 
Revicw, British Mail, the Printing seuss, the cate Gasetes, and 
other high-class Publications, cali at 0 the fi y possess for 
the COMPLETE, ECONOsit, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of 
PERIODICAL eevee whether Illustrated or Plain, Estimates 
furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for 4 Printing, Printing 
and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great t Queen-st., London a 





PUN BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION A the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sv netime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester “liege, Oxford, viet and Becond 
Clase Classica. Firat Class in Law and Nodern History, and A F. J. FORD, 
oa ; M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees fron 150 te 
uineas 


wn E Ml 7 NJ ny 
MELTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 

SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL. EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN by th’s COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1852, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
aud 1833. Special attention paid to junior boys.—For prospectus, &e., 
apply to the Head-Master, A, W, YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





NATION: AL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER litu, at 1, ADAM STREET, 
ADELPHI, a Paper will be read by T HOMAS H. THORNTON, Esq, C.8.1, 
“ON the LITERATUKE of the PUNJAB 

Sir BARROW H. ELLIS, K.C.S,.L., wi I take the Chair at 4 p.m, 

No Cards required. E. A. MANNING, Mon, Sec. 


UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE of WALES 
(ABERRYSTWYTH). 


An ASSISTANT og RER in in MATUE MATICS will be appointed 
forthwith. Salary £:3. 
Candidates are requested to send Testimonials to the Hon. Secretaries, 
27, Chancery-lane, London, on or before December 17:h, 
B. T. WILLIAMS, } Lion, Secretaries, 


December 1, 1884. Lewis Monnis, § 


| OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS. 


Tne WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 
from 10 till 5. Admission, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. Furirr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —MOIRA COLLEGE 


for LADIES, 
Principals—Mr, and Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
The House is beautifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupils. 
The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, Music and Drawing is 
of a high-class character, and has been very successful for many years, 
Special attention is given to younger pupils. 








5, PALL MALL EAST, 








RARE BOOKS AND TRACTS ON AMERICA, &c. 


1 ESsrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at tueir HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C,, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, at ten minu 
cisely, a COLLECTION of Valuable, Curious, and Uncommon Books on 
Tracts, including a number relating to America in the Seventeenth a 
Eighteenth Centuries, &c. ; amongst —— — be found, Almond's Politi. 
eal Register, 11 vols.—Eliot’s Progress he Gespel among the Indians 
Platform of Church Discipline, Vy £4. a Georgia Eliot's Indian Bible, 
— edition, with a Re fs—Bullock’s Virginia 
(impft.)—Cotton’s Singing o: gq Fhe hung a America—Hakluyt's 
Voyages (impft. fer x Ay Discoveries in Virginia, with rare maps— 
Ralegh’s Discovery of Guiana, 1596—Whitfield’s Strength out = Wakness 
—Books on Angling : Crawhall’s Augie Walton and Cotto: 
1676 ; Angler’s Vade-Mecum—Arnold’s 's Chronicle, first igition (impft. )— 
Coverdale’s Bible, 1550—Bookes of Solomon, Copland, 1551—The Boke of 
Death, a very rare edition—Breviarium Romanum, Antwerp, 1536 ; ditto, 
Paris, Korver, 1551; ditto, Venet. Junta, 1557. ton’s Hyrour of the 
Worlde, 149) prian on the —- Prayer, Berthelet, 1539—Daniel, 
Certaine Small Workes (impft.), 8. Waterson, 1607—Davies’s Wittes Dit 
grimage, J. Browne, n d.—Vickens’ "Pickwick Papers, with extra illustra- 
tions—O!d Books on Duelling—B oks of Emblems—Erasmus’s Exposicion 
of the Fifteenth Psalm—German Popular Tales, illustrated by oeiatenhs, 
first edition—Harborowe for Faithful Subjects, Stras' , 1559—MS8. Book 
of Prayers in Hebrew—Heurdes de Notre Dame, printed upon vellum, A. 
Verard. 150i—a fine Illuminated Missal of the Fifteenth Century—Tracts of 
John Knox and Christ, ey ae printed in Geneva, 1558-66—Mer des 
Histoires, 2 vols., Verard, n, d.—Pattenson, The Image of both Churches, 
1623, G. Chapman, the poet’s copy—Picart’s —"* ies—Rabe- 
lnis, (Euvres, with plates by Picart, &c.; ditto, by Marty-Laveaux— 
bot 1 Carrier’s Cosm: - ee ee = ee of the Thre Priests 
of Peblis, very rare tion, s vi an Origiva’ 
Quaker’s Marria i, 3 1691, &c, —e _ 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps, 


tes past 1 o'clock pre- 





MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, INCLUDING SEVERAL SMALL PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at tacir HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C,, on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, — bs -- pe , at ten minutes 
past i o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of MI ‘gOuS BOOK3, 
including several small Private iteariea, pe my a large number of 
Valuable Stardard Books in ep A en Ne and Travels— 
Poetry and .woPpP yey edictine Editions of the 
Fathers—fine Books cf Scenery—and other Illustrated Books—a few Ke- 
mainders, &c, 

Catal, in p a 








THE THEISTIC CHURCH 


The Theistic Church has for its object t B iy promulgation of Faith in and 
Love for the Oue True and Only G he Keligion it teaches commends 
itself to the reason and moral nature ta man, is built upon those foun- 
dations alone. 

The Trustees of the Theistic Church, having procured the lease of a church 
at the West-end of London, earnestly ‘invite all those interested in the cause 
of Natural Keiigion to Contribute to the Fund for repairing and for seating 
the Church, or in any way to co-operate in furthering the cause. FUND3 
are URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Meanwhile the services are stiil held ~ ‘eee Hall, 43, Great Portland 
Street, W., on Sunday Mornings, at 11.1 

Contributions will be thankfully «a by the Hon. Treasurer, J. R. 
CLARK, Esq., 6, Avenue-road, North-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 

By order of the Trustees of the Church, 
Ww oh Pain, Hon, Sec., 
1, West ‘Cromwell-road 5. W. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
ALL’S FRENCH TOY BOOK. 
Is,, profusely ill 1, with or tal cover, 
BATEMAN, 26, Paternoster-square ; MENZiES, Edinburgh. 





Price 











GURNE\W’S SHORTHAND, EIGHTEENTH EDITION, 
This day is published, in 1 vol,, post 8vo 3s,, cloth. 


TEXT-BOOK of the GURNEY 
SYSTEM of SHORTHAND. Eighteenth Edition. Revised and 
Edited by W. B. GuRNrY & SONS, with additional instructions forlearners, 
and new p!ates. 
London : BUTTERWORTH, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Tublishers, 





CHINA, Now ready, price |s., post-free. 


BSERVATIONS on CHINA: with special 
reference to Chinese Colonization, the am, the Opium Question, 
and British Colonies. By FORTESCUE Fox, M.B. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55. Charing Cross, S.W. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magezines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent — free to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis and post 

London: GILBERT & FISLD, Moorgate-strect, and 18, Gracechurch- 
— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

















Purchasers of Books for Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries are invited to apply for the New Edition of 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


This Catalc gue comprises the Surplus Copies of many 
Lcading Books of the Past and Present Seasons and more 
than Two Thousand older Works withdrawn from Mudie’s 
Select Library 4 witinl at wantin Reduced Prices. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors in 
Morocco, Calf extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, is also now reviy, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

Mupie’s Sstect Liprary (LIMITED), New Oxford-st. 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


NEW WORK by GEORGE W. CABLE, Author of “Old Creole Days,” 
“The Grandissimes,”’ &c., 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. 


WITH FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
Post 8vo, parchment elegant, price 10s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. 


“CAROLS AND POEMS.” 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited Ly A. H. BULLEN. 
WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY B. WELLS. 
Norte.—A small number will be printed on fine medium 8vo paper, with the Illustrations on China paper, 
each copy of which will be numbered. 

The first part consists of Christmas chants and carols, beginning with the Coventry Mysteries, and ending 
with Mr. Swinburne; the second part is devoted to poems on the Nativity, by Henry Vaughan, Crashaw, South- 
well, and others; and the third part, which deals with Christmas customs and Christmas cheer, will contain 
pieces from Herrick, Wither, Poor Robin’s Almanac, and other sources. Mr. Bullen has personally examined 
and made Jarge a from the excessively rare (if not unique) black-letter collections of jovial Christmas 


carols which Anthony 4 Wood bequeathed to the Bodleian Library. There will also 


be a few pages of introduc- 
tion, and some copious notes. Mr. Henry G. Wells contributes seven Wood Engravings, 
Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


Fifth Edition. Just ready, 6s. 
Size, 15 inches by 11} inches. 


JACKDAW of RHEIMS THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP.) 
Tres.—** Can never fail to amuse.’’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Very comically illustrated.” 
SrecTaTOR.--“‘ Decidedly good.” 
GrarHic.—* Very cleverly executed.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws.—“ Irresistibly comical.” | 
STANDARD.—“ A gem both of illustration and printing.” 
Mornine Post.—“ A series of clever pictures.” | Uniforin with the “ Jackdaw of Rheims.” 








First Edition, Ready 1st October, 10s. 


(INGOLDSBY LEGEND). 


The Old Letter with New Illustrations, drawn 
by E. M. Jessop. 


London: Eyre & Srorriswoovr, Great New-street, E.C. Retail of all Booksellers. 


New Novel by a New Author 





Now Reapy, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


LOYAL 
BRAVE — » 
TRUE 


By ALICE O’CONNELL. 


“The grand-daughter of the great Irish Liberator has written a novel of genuine and 
sterling value.” 





Loxpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Suor Lane; anv av att Lrpraries. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., price 2s. each, picture boards: 
2s. 6d., cloth gilt; 3s, 6d., helé-enereccs (postage 4d... , 


HARD REALITIES. By M. L. Barry. 


A Collection of Stories illustrative of the Lif 
Poor and Hard Worked ‘Londen. maha 


TOZER’S. By Tighe Hopkins. 


“A collection of tales, lete with delicate humour, 
and frequently marked ty tention pathos.” . 


THE CAPTIVITY of JAMES TOWKER. 
By HENRY LLOYD. 
“The style is bright . . . the fun rollicking.” 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
NEW PRESENTATION EDITION. 


Now ready, price 6s., in 1 vol., handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, gilt sides, back, and top (postage 6d.). 


ISHMAEL: the New Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of 
“LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” “ PHANTOM 
FORTUNE,” “VIXEN,” &c. 


“*Tshmael’ must take its place as one of the most 
remarkable of Miss Braddon’s works,” —Athenaeum, 











Lonnon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Mixron Hovss, 14 anv 15, Suoz Lanz, Freer Street, 
AND 35, St. Brive Street, Lupeare Circus, 
And at all Railway Bookstalls, Libraries and Booksellers, &c. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60's 


LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES”; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ** Sun- 
beam ” in 1883. By Lady BRASSEY, Author of “A Voyage in the 
‘Sunbeam ’,” &e. With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and Eight 
Maps drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 

EDITION DE LUXE, | vol., imp. 8vo, printed on large paper, the 
Illustrations being printed on India paper and mounted. Price, Three 
Guineas and a Half (only 250 copies printed), 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations. Maps, 
&c., that appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol., 8vo, price One Guinea, 


COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. From 


1834 to his Death in 1831. By JAMES A, FROUDE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait engraved on Steel, 32s, 





NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Huge Long- 


WAY. Author of “Scrawled Black.” Fep. 8vo, !s., sewed. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Tales. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versi.” With Frontispiece by G. 
Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “‘ Blue Roses,” &e, With 14 
Full-Page Woodcut Illustrations, and 15 Woodcuts in the Text. &vo, 21s. 
%\* In this Volume an account is given of the picturesque aspects, past 


history, legends, and worthies of the French Kiviera from Fréjus to 
Mentone. 








CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 


Usage and Belief. Gy ANDREW LANG, M.A, late Fellow of 
Merton College. With 15 Illustrations on Wood, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Lang handles these abstruse subjects with a lightness and grace- 
fulness of touch which makes the essays charming reading even for those 
who are not profoundly versed ia the plastic mysteries of comparative 
philology.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 





STRAY SHOTS: Political, Military, Econo- 


mical, and Social, By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Svo, 10s. 6. 





ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1880, By CLINTON DENT, Vice-I’residen 
of the Alpine.Club. With Two Engravings by Edward Whymper, and 
en LIlustration by Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
STEPHEN DOWELL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 4 vols. 
8vo, £2 8s, 





ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., &e. With a Map and Nine Illustra- 
tions by F. W. and E. Whymper, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


* Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.”—Daily News. 


“ His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story nover 
flags."—Contemporary Review. 


“A cs pital volume of description and travel.” —Glohbe. 
** Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace 
the pen of Mayne Reid."—Daily Telegraph. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By George 


HALSE, Author of “Sir Guy de Guy,” &0. With a Frontispiece by the 
late Hablot K. Browne, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 
New Edition, reprinted with Additional Matter, from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively. With 2 Vignettes. 2 vo s., 
fcap. 8vo, 12s, cloth, or 24s, morocco, by Rivitre. 





MRS, JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
Profusely Illustrated, 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exem- 


plified in Works of Art: with that of His Types, St. John the Baptist, 
and other Persons of the Old and New T:stament. C»mmenced by the 
late Mrs. JAMESON, i 1 and pleted by Lady EASTLAKE. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., square crown 8vo, with 31 Etchings and 251 
Wood Engravings, 42s, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


Ninth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 3ls, 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 


Sixth Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 2!s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Sixth 


Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 








Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—_TWO IMPORTANT COLOUR BOOKS. 





GIFT BOOKS at 10s. 6d. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
FLOWERS and FLOWER LORE. By the Rev. Hiperic Frrenp, F.LS. 


Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


**A full study ofa Dred Framer tong subject. 
flower ‘ learning.’ 
of its own,.”—Times. 


. . « It forms a perfect treasury of curious, out-of-the-way 
Altogether, the work is an important and exhaustive one, and cceupies a distinct place 








Coloured Pictures by Lilly Chitty. Verses by Ismay Thorn. 
1. IN and Out. 4to, 2s. 6d. 2. HARLEQUIN EGGS. Ato, 2s. 6d. 


ad We welcome a wouple of books for the nursery by Is: 
of skilful d and delicate and beautiful colouring, ing. Pretty verses 





y Thorn, with illustrations by Lily Chitty. Both ar 
are charmingly illus. 


rated, There is a strong quality of Soneur in the illustrations, Even the youngest of young people will recog. 


pm this.”—Scotsman, 











GIFT- BOOKS at 7s. 6d. 1 Demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


1. CRUISE of the “ALERT” in POLY- 
SIAN WATEKS. By R. W. CorPinaer, M D. 

out. “Surgeon). Third Kdition, with ali the 

“ inal oo by the Author and Mr. F, North, 


2. THE LITTLE CYCLOPZAIDIA of 
COMMON 71 THINGS. By the Rev, Sir J. W. Cox, 


8. 
AUTOBIOGMAPHY of a DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 
3. HAR LES for LIFE and 
USEFULNESS, By the Kev. J. INCHES HIL- 

LOUCKS, With Photographic Portrait. 7s, 6d. 





4, ASGARD and the GODS: the Tales 
and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors. By 
Dr. W. WAGNER and W. ANSON. Third Edi- 
tion, 7s. 6d. 
5. EPICS and ROMANCES of the 


MIDDLE AGES, By Dr. W. _— and W. 
ANSON, Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


6. REYNARD the FOX: an 1 Old Story 
new told. With Kaulbach’s famous Drawings. 
7s. 





GIFT-BOOKS at 3s. 6d. 

1, CELEBRATED WOMEN TRAVEL- 

<< ee CENTURY. By W. 

2. THE FARM in the eAROO. By 
Mrs, CAREW HOBSON. 3a, 

3. THE GREAT COMPOSERS. Short 

ae oo By C, E. BOURNE, 

4.A BOOK ot GOLDEN | FRIEND- 
SHIPS. B CLARKE, 

5. TWELYV. "OLD FRIENDS. By 


GEORGIANA M, CRAIK. 3s, 6d, 





| 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


6. GERMAN LOVE. By Professor 


MAX MULLER, 3, 6d. ; vel'um, 5s, 


7. THE DEATH SHOT. By Captain 


MAYNE REID, 33, 6d. 


8. THE FLAG of DISTRESS. By. 


Captain MAYNE REID. 


9. NOTABLE WOMEN. of the PURI- 
TAN TIMES, By W. CHAPMAN. 3s, 6d, 


| 10. NOTABLE WOMEN of the RE- 


FORMATION, By W. CHAPMAN, 3s. 6d. 





GIFT-BOOKS at 3s. 
1.THE CHILDREN’S JOURNEY. 


By the Author of ** Voyage en Zigzag.” 3s, 
2. DORA’S BOY. By Eten Ross. 3s. 
3. A HAVEN of REST. By Ricu. 


Rowe, 3s, 


“Small crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt = 


5. STORY of TEN THOUSAND 
By Mrs, ROBERT O’RRILLY. 3s, 


s, 
6. MODERN WONDERS sof the 
WORLD. By WILLIAM GILBERT 


7. ROUGHING IT in VAN DIEMEN’S 


GIFT- ‘BOOKS at 1s. 6d. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 
RAPHIES. 


1. LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 
W. CHAPMAN, 


2. LIFE ot JOHN WICLIF. By W. 

3. LIFE “ot “W. TYNDALE. ByF.L. 
'LARKE. 

4. A BOY’S IDEAL (Sir Thos. More). 
By FRANCES F. Coo 

5. TRUE to to HIMSELF (Savonarola). 

6. LATIMER'S. “CANDLE.” By F.E. 


COOKE. 
7. BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. By 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. THE LITTLE FLOWER GIRL, and 

Other Stories in Verse. By ‘* ROBIN. 

2. SKIPPO, and other Stories ‘in Prose 

and Verse. By “R 

38. BIRDS a and their WAYS. By JEssm 

4, ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES set 
to MUSIC. By ANNIE ARMSTRONG. 4to, 

5. TALES fromthe EDDA. By HEtzyn 
ZIMMERN. 

6. AN IRISH MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. By J. BICKERDYKE, M.A. 





By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON. 


Notes on the Early Training of Children. By Mrs. Frank Malleson. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS ON LABOUR, WAGES, &c. 


This day is ready, at all Booksellers, a “* People’s Edition” of Prof. THOROLD ROGER’S NEW WORK, entitled, 


Eight Chapters on Work and Wages. Being a Reprint of Chap- 


ters VIII, XIII, XIV., XV., XVIL, XVIII, XIX., 


XX., of SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, ; Complete Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, 


The Land and the Labourers: Records of Facts and Experiments 


in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Agriculture, By the Rev. C, W. STUBBS, M.A., Vicar of Stokenham, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








4. MARQUISE and ROSETTE. By the 


Baroness MARTINEAU DES CHESNEY. 38. 


By RicH. Row 
8. TALES of MANY “LANDS. By 


Miss FRAZER-TYTLER. 





GIFT-BOOKS at 2s. 6d. 
1. THE DESERTED SHIP: a Story of 


bn Raga By CuPrrLes HOWE, Master 

ariner, 2a 

2. HOITY tory, the Good Little 
ARLES CAMDEN, 2s, 6 

3, TAPPY’S. CHICKS. By lars. Cur- 


PLES, 2s, 6d. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4. THE SPIRIT of the GIANT MOUN.- 
TAINS. By MARY C, KOWSELL, 2s, 
5. MADGE HILTON; or, in to 
Themselves. By AGy«sC. MAITLAND. 2s. 6d. 
6. UNCLE REMUS. By J.C. Harris. 
The Original illustrated Edition. 


Loxpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., ‘Pareenosrer SauaRE. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Principles of Social Economy. By Yves Guyot, Hon. Member of 


the Cobden Club. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


Dilemmas of Labour and Education. 


By Akin Karoly. Crown 


** There is much room for thought in this little volume,”—JI/ark Lane Express, 


Hereditary Peers and Hereditary Paupers. By Samuel Hughan. 





ng of the autotype pqpeetpetions is that 
they are os a Scotaseay faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence ; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, - especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes cither of children or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal beauty.’ 

Times, September 4th, 1879, 











For tHE ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 

Just published. — PETER the HERMIT PKEACHING tho FIRST 
CRUSADE, after the Painting by Jas. Archer, Ksq., Exhibited Royal 
Academy, i833, 

PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon, 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S * LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Koom, British Museum, 

PAINTINGS,  -_araccnee 
carefully FRAMED. 

An Ilustrated Pamphlet, ** Au‘otype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 
— 

“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the gonius of 
Michacl Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the autotype process.” 

Portfolio, April, 1871, 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England,”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 


W ORKS by MISS MANNING. 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of | of “MARY POWELL,” afterwards 


ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 





Mistress Milton. Fourth Edition, With Portrait. Price %s. 61. in 
cloth, 

CHERKY and VIOLET. Fif.h Edition, 

CLAUDF the COLPURTEUK. Third Edition. 

A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON, Third Edition, 


PROVOCA TIONS of MADAME PALIS3Y, 
MUKE'3 LLOUSENMOLD, 


Furth Ed.tion, 
Third Edition, 

All uniform. 
Lonion; HALL 13, Paternoster-row, E.C, 











Just published, 2 vols., i. 130 Coloured Plates, cloth, £4 10s, 


| qpiitisi FRESH-WATER ALGAE, 


e of Desmidieae and Di By Dr, M. C, Cooke, 





A.L,S, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, royal 8vo, 5s. 


Dp" PILZTHIERE oder SCHLEIMPILZE 


Nach dem neuesten Standpunkt bearbeitet von Dr. W. ZOPF, 
Privatdocenten an der Universitit Halle. With Fifty-two Engravings, 
drawn by the Author. 180 pp., royal 8vo price 5s. 


Berlin: E, TREWENAT. London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 


Paper covers, 1s.; or in cloth, better paper, 28, 6d. 


HE MAN versus THE STATE. By 


HERBERT SPENCER, 











Also, a New Raition, price 6d, 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE— 


REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM IT. By ego SPENCER. 
(Republished from “‘ The Classification of the Sciences, &c.” 1864 ) 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and a. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt. 


LIVES: GREAT and SIMPLE By Mrs. 


G, W. TOOLEY. 
Being short biographies of eminent men and women, including Princess 
Alice, General Gordon, Lord Wolseley, Henry Irving, H. M. Stanley, &c., 


&e,, &e. 
London : W. KENT & Co., 23, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 15s. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 


Translatcd Verse for Verse from the Original into Terza Rima, 
By JAMES INNES MINCHIN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
UNIFORM WITH *“*KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN,” 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 21s. 


J APANESE ENAMELS. 
With Illustrations from the Bowes Collection. 
With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et Cie, 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcuts. 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese Marks and Seals,” and joint Author of * Keramic 
Art of Japan.” 
“*The book needs only to be seen to be admired. 8S’ sea = —— his- 
tory and literatuie is shown in almost every page. "—Scots 
‘This book is a valuab’e as well as a beautiful one. academy. 
** Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Journal. 
* A worthy companion to the splendid volumes which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
name.” —.1 rchitect. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 





J. MASTERS & CO.S 
NEW LIST. 


Just published. 


MOTHER BUNCH. By Stella Austin. 
With lllustrations, Price, 3s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HORSESHOES: a Tale of the 


Time of Edward III, By Mrs. E. H. MITCHELL. 
With Illustrations. Crown svo, 5s. 





BY C, A. JONES. 
LITTLE READY CRY; or, The Sorrows 


of Six Years Old. From the French of Madame 
COLOMB. — numerous Illustrations frcm the 
Pangea Edition. Square 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


_ A Be : simple, bright, wholesome story of a little 
rl.”—Saturday Review. 


LITTLE CAPTAIN DICK. With Twelve 
Illustrations by J. D. Sadler. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MOLLY CAREW: an Autobiography. By 


A. M. W. oom 8vo, bevelled boards, with Illus- 
trations, 3s, 


WHAT is RIGHT, COMES RIGHT. By 
- FRANCES WILSS. Author of “The Loyal 


AHAM, 

Heart, “Kings of Judah,” &c. With a Preface by 
C.M ONG Small 8vo, cloth, with an Illustra- 
| tion, 2s. 6d. 
| 
| 


| HOLIDAYS at BRINNICOMBE : a Story 


for Children. KATHARINE D. ‘CORNISH. 
Royal 16mo, \ ah nieeeliten, 2s. 6d. 





"LITTLE POSY’S DREAM: a New Year's 


St By QUIGI, Author of “ Sweet So: gs fcr 
Mourning Mothers,” &e. Cloth, 1s, paper, 6d. 





| London: J. Masters & Co., 78, New Bond-street. 
| 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1885. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition. | —_ —_ 8vo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gi 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS," its 


ORIGIN and PRoGRESS. By MASON JACKSON. 1 vol., _ 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s. 

“This volume is full of curious information and quaint illustrations, 
Mr. Jackson's account of the fortunes of the ‘ Illustrated London News’ 
and of the s d of illustrated journalism all over the world, is a striking 
chapter in the history of newspaper enterprise.”— Daily News. 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. LBs apap nd are. | 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2ls. 
daueeere ~ my ys light and jocul: —" Mr. Glover is al 

and a of written in a t an ar le. r. Glover always 
cheerful and never didactic.”—A thenacum. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


PEG WOFFINGTON: with PicTURES of the PERIOD in which she 
Livep, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of “ Court Life Below 
Stairs,” ke. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols,, crown 8vo, 2ls. 

“* Peg Woffington makes a most interesting central round which 
Mr. Molloy has made to revolve a varied and picturesque panorama of 
London life in the middle of the eighteenth ames, 

G. Al 8. in MUustrated News. 

“Mr. Molloy gives a series of vivid pictures” of the period in which ais 








Woffington lived, and of the men and manners of that time.”—Gra; 
“* These volumes are ops bly written. In dealing with the eemy 
and dramatic personages 


period, Mr. Molloy is a faithful chronicler 
not only in spirit, but als a as to facts.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
THE CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vol 


CYCLAMEN. "By Mrs, Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” “* Wild Mews ”" &e. 3 vols, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 
. PE L%, Author of “Tay.” 3 vo 

= «There t is a fresh _ “| this novel which renders 

ided! Som show ower, and the 

nae Po of the toe cousins are well drawn and illustrated.” 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of ** Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“In these volumes readers will be able to find a good deal of genuine 
entertainment. Mr. Harwood shows considerable fertility in the invention 
> I oe bn and trying situations, and his style is strong and 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ** Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols, 


“This tale is pleasantly told. The author's pen is Prolific of description, 
and the dainty settiog of her drama is very ¢ effective.” — Athena 

**Love and Mirage’ is ~ & well written, The author's style is far 
aus the average.”— Morning t. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD, Author of *“* Dawn.” 3 vols, (Just ready. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” &c. SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
ee oa printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Bir J. <a ast MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, ae fosren, 
IEL, SANDYS, E HUGHES, J. LASLE 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Blick’s Nature and Human) Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 














F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE POPULAR WORKS J OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HEART OF 
JANE WARNER, 


3 vols. By FLORENCE ee 


Author of “My Sister, the Actress,” “A Broken 
lossom,”’ * llida,” “ oy A the Footlishts” 
“ Peeress and P yer,” &c., &c., &e. 


DOUBLE DEALING, 3 vols. By 


“ TRAMIO” cree A. SOUTHAM), Author of “ Gladys: a 
Frivolous Novel,” &c. 


JUDITH WYNNE. 3 vols. By 


Cc. L, gees Author ef * Di Fawcett,” ‘* Wanted ! an Heir,” “A Very 
Opal,” 


THE “LOVE that he PASSED BY. 


3 vols. By IZA DUFFU: Y, Author of “Love, Honour, and 
Obey,” ** A Broken Pain 7 Not jot teseily Jealous,” &c, 

“In her Wild Rose of Santana Miss Hardy has deems an original and 
forcible character. . tale is commendably free from mawkish 
description. Calantha’s misery when she finds the passion of her life is not 
returned, her self-abasement when she is impelled by jealousy to open Edith’s 
letter. her tremulous happiness on the few occasions when she has Mark's 
fur his wife and child, are all 
powerfully described, , and leave an impression on the memory.” 





m 
“In her latest work Miss Herdy has produced a really clever novel, the 
= _" which is epee by her graphic portrayal of Californian life - 
The and consistently carriedout . . . 
is in in "the ne Genetintions Pas Califeeala, of its boundless plains, of ita iene 
and of the peculiar social customs of its aes —y* that lies the chief 
attraction of this fascinating romance, . Miss Hardy aiways writes 
with ease and intelligence. This is especially. the case in her present book, 
each chapter of which is worth —, It will win favour as a well-told 
story, set in a vivid and original frame.”— Morning Post. 


SYBILLA, and other Stories. 


3 vols. » PY, Mrs. G. Luxkavs J BANKS, Author of “* God’s Providence 
“The M 





How to Marry,” &c. 
se The spirit of Mrs. Banks's writings is always to be commended. It may 
at least said of the stories that they inculcate the very soundest ot 


morals.”—Aca y. 

**Mrs, Banks publishes under this name a series of charming ta'es which 
will conduce to exercise a beneficial influence over their readers. They will 
inspire good and pure — “~. show how much may be accomplished 
by earnestness of purpose. Sybilla’ is a pathetic and gracefully- 
a story.”—Morning Pos 

Mrs. Banks's * collection of Fengeten is very good ind * Sybilla ’ 
is a pretty romance. . . . When the reader is enjoy ing rr to the full the end 
comes, and then, and only then, does it dawn upon him that he may lay 
down the book and resume it at his leisure with the pleasant consciousness 
that fresh matter is provided for him, but by the same facile pen, and in the 
same same fresh, oe eee strain in which Mrs, Banks always puts her 
country idyls before her delighted readers. We do not possess a more charm- 
ing fiction-writer than her, and the present volumes teem as ever with pure 
thoughts, dainty women portraits, manly heroes, and sweet smells from the 
hay-fields and the country lanes.” — Whitehall hall Review. 

* Sybilla’ is told with no littie grace and spirit. mTohn Bull. 


MATED with a CLOWN. 3 vols. 


By LADY const HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” 
nes Mollie Darling,” & 

** Lady Constance tells | her story well, with a feeling and insistance that 
communicates, itself to her readers, giving a sense of realism. Mated 
with a Clown’ is both interesting and exciting. There is a decided advance 
of power, style, and artistic method in this latest novel of Lady Constance 
Howard’s, while her faith in human nature, her tender touches of child por- 
escriptions of home scenery give a charm to her writing 

at is es) ally her own.” yy. 
| ears and construction of * Mated with a Clown,’ Lady Con- 
stance Howard shows a marked advance. The is full of earnestness 
and feeling, and the artistic touch in the description of the beauties of 
nature is felt Lad Howard is especially happy 
when she writes of children and aeons. Her heroine is a delicate 
creation, as good as she is lovely. There is an earnest realism in the story 
and the writing of it. Laty Constance Howard evidently paints from 
life.”=—St. Si "3 Review 


BY FAIR MEANS. 3 vols. By 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of ** Wild Georgie,” “ Dandie,” “ Poisoned 
Arrows,” &c. 

* This Se asstety 1 novel contaias enough of incident to afford pleasant read- 

-ing from the commencement of the book, until the last chapter is reached. 

. The Lone he hero is a manly English gentleman, and a decided 

i of his class, usually affected by novelists. 
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A MAD GAME. 3 vols. 


a Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” ‘*Sink or Swim,” 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 


3vols, By Mrs. LOVETT ely we Y gad of * Deceivers Ever,” 
“ Poor Wisdom's Chance,” “ Pure Gold, 


Taz B= CARDINAL. | 2 vols 


BEAUTY'S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 
THE POPULAR NEW WORK OF INTEREST, 


CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN 
of the VICTORIAN ERA. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAM 
At all Booksellers’ end 1 Bookstalls, in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE re a Ceearse | EDITION OF THE POPULAR AND 
ESTING WORK BY MRS. FRANCES ELLIOT. 


THE DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 


in SPAIN. By the Author of “* The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 
and Sicily,” ** Pictures of Old Rome,” &c. 


The heroine aio t ‘pleasing. "—Morning Post. 
By Mrs. 








t all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, | vol., cloth, 3s. 6 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 
POPULAR NOVEL, 


MY OWN CHI 
F.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW LIST. 


In 2 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. ; in 
aa morocco, 2is.; Large Paper (50 copies 


’” CORNISH WORTHIES: 


Sketches of some EMINENT CORNISH MEN and 
FAMILIES. 


By WALTER H. TREGELLAS. 

* An excellent book, happily thought of, and ha 

bro ht to a successful issue.” 8 Momni Post ppily 

e writer has aimed at interestin, the general 
reader s as well as given the antiquary and th the genealo- 
gist materials from which to prof valuable informa- 
tion.” — Western Antiquary. 

* Thanks partly to the superior sources of information 
within the author’s reach, the work i3 the most com- 
plete extant; and the various essa wen RY or biographies 
constitute excellent reading.” —Corn 


In large 4to. ancient MS. style, AE 6s. 6d. 


SHAPIRA’S LAST: HE, SHE, IT. 


An Episode in Early +2. "History. 
This wonderfully clever =e, < which wey =: in Ger- 
many © few months since. ranslated into 
English rhyme with all the necaiecibiy Comic Illustra- 
tions given in the original. 
“ With its rough canvas cover, corroded seal, and 
leather thongs tcr clasps; the torn and broken edges of 


ag imitation pa) 8, stained and streaked as though 
the hand of e and the saturation of the waters 
the Nile; marvellously quaint drawings. and gene- 
rally dilapidated a pearance. ‘He, She, It’ offers a 


strange and dive ng ig novelty to lovers of books at a 
reasonable cost.” — Daily 

“ Certainly the most ‘Srilliant thing of the kind we 
have ever seen. . The book is a treasure “yo 
among books, and each of its fantastic pages 
— and individually worth ry pert | Be — a 

d Herodotus said, the gift of the lile, 
Gs. and we have reason to be thankful for it.” ws 
New York Critic. 

Tastefully printed in fcap. 4to, price 2is., with 

——— Plates and Woodcuts, handsomely bound 


SURREY BELLS and LONDON 
ELL FOUNDERS. A Contribution to the Soa 
parative Bendy ot of Bell Inscriptions. By J. L. 
DT, sane Master of the Worslptii 

Company of Founder: 
“ A most valuable addition to antiquarian literature.” 
Mid-Surrey Times. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY. Now ready, Vol. IIl., on Popular 
Superstitions; also Vol. on Manners and _ Cus- 





toms, a Vol. II., on Dialect, pe ey and World- 
Lore. A full prospectus will be forwarded on 
application. 


RECENT VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s., 


ost free. 
POEMS. By Edward Henry Noel. 
“The sentiment of the ome ade is excellent, and often 
touchingly expressed.” — Warrington Guardian. 


Just published, crown ove i tasteful cloth, price 4s. 6d. 





THE LAST DAVID, and other 
“Pee anon ous author is a lover and imitator of 
Shelley, and at least cau kt some of the master’s 





paseion’ = cloud and sea.’ cademy, 
n crown 8vo, pee 4s. 6d. ALLA free. 


A SHEAF of ADs, and 


Stories in_Verse. R.,. on Themes | the 
Younger World. To which areadded me mT LLA: 
a oa” Story, and other Poems. By J. J. BRIT- 
For the most part modern sagettings of ancient 
legends. In dealing with these old-world stories “se 
author has endeavoured to reproduce the vivid, if 
crude, colours of the originals, rather than to tone 
down their vigorous pictures to suit the higher culture 
of, the nineteenth century. 
“Great imaginative power, and command of a richly 
coloured vocabulary—a fine rhythmical ballad ene. 
tsman, 


crown 8vo, tastefully ULS. price 6s. post free 


A ‘VISION of SOUL S. >with other 
Ballads and Poems. 
“ Considerable i 
ape ”*—The Sco 


n crown 8vo, extra eit Sv 5s. post free. 


APOLLO and MAR YAS: Poems, 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMI 
In crown 8vo, cloth, peice te $ a. rn price 6s. 


SONGS AFTER. “SUNSET. By 
WILLIAM STANIL 
“His verses show a fon or of the charms 
of nature, and through most of them there runs a vein 
of quaint and ori thought. ”?_. Mor' Horning Post. 


ative, aan a Niclicity of 


ifLondon: ExLior Srock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 


EDMUND YATES: 


Experiences and Recollections, 


2 vols., 8vo, is now ready at all Booksellers’. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

**Two volumes which are sure to find plenty of 
readers. As might be expected — the op a 
of the writer for hecoming act h persons 
celebrated in the literary, 6 coat, c* fashionable 
world, the volumes are full of entertaining anecdotes. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
** His genial gossip will be a source of no ordinary 
pleasure and entertainment.” 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

%, If Mr. Yates’s life had been far less eventful 
if he had known far fewer famous folk, the attraction 
of his style and the skill of his treatment would yet 
have made his two volumes way delightful reading. 
As it is, the book remains, both for matter and for 
manner, not merely one of the most attractive additions 
made of late to the literature of memoir writing—it is 
also a most valuable contribution to the historical 
material of the Victorian age.” 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY MAIL. 

‘““Mr. Yates is well known as a clever author, an 
amusing raconteur, and an experien and successful 
journalist, and the two volumes under notice are full 
of ape recollections recorded with a charm of 
style wh. ich will prove delightful to a very wide circle 


of readers.” 
MORNING POST. 
“. , . Mr. Yates’s ability as a painter of portraits 
and interiors. Charles Dickens appears very promi- 
nently in these hae ony and perhaps no previous 
writer has portrayed his (in ‘some respects) unique 
character better than Mr. Edmund Yates. A book 
which is entertaining from the first page to th 


e last.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“*These two volumes are sure to be read widely as 
the record of a man of the world, whose shebdnes of 
men and manners are lively, genial, good-tempered, 
and full of humour. Most entertaining memoirs. 


THE STANDARD. 

** His recollections, extending over a period of nearly 
fifty years, are set forth with unfailing verve, and they 
possess the additional advantage of b being animated 
throughout by the most genial spirit.’ 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BETWEEN the ACTS. By C, H. D. 


STOCKER. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 


the NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “Tales of the North Riding,” &c. 3 vols, 
“This story has the bracing freshness of the region 
in which its scene is laid. e scent of the heather 
seems to pervade these pages, #0 gamle is the picture 
of rural life that they contain. The characters, too, are 
strongly —~e. each and all bear a distinctly original 
stamp. ere are some really powerful scenes 
in this book. Foremost among them is to be placed 
the rescue of the survivors of the sunken ship by the 

crew of the lifeboat in the teeth of a frightful storm.’ 
Morning Post. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of ge ronatin, ” “Kith and Kin,” “The 
Wellfields,” &c, 

“* A novel far + the average. The story is cleverly 
and concisely told, and the authoress holds the thread 
of a narrative well in hand from beginning to end. 

Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the best works yet pro- 
duced by the authoress.”— Vanity Fair. 

“This novel is essentially a study of character, and 
from that point of view an admirable one.”— Guardian. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 83 vols. 


“To all lovers of high-class sensational fiction, in 
which the social influence is well re om- 
mend the charming ‘ White Witch.’ ¥ Fe ye oe 
St. Stephen’s Review. 


BY THE wis OF onnee AND HOW 


RAYMOND’ s ATONEMENT. 


From the German of E. WERNER. X 

TINA TYRRELL. 3 vols., crown 8v ’ OHRIS- 

*“ eo | many fine and striking goenes perhaps the 

finest and most effective is the climax itself, b pd 
Nature herself, in the form of a flood, becomes dea 

jo manne 7 transforms Se Fated Baron and reputed 
zar ap ero. e work is essential]. 

b dramatic kind -Grughie. _ 








Ricuarp Bentizy & Son, New Burlin 


n-street, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A New Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

THE ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 
AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of "Edivburgh, 
and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THE ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
By the a AUTHOR 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 
FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY 
LATIN. With Introductions and Notes. By JOHN 
ee ,M.A.,Tutor of Brasenose College, 
oguesenmantale for a thorough stady of old Latin which have not 


been brought together in any English or in any single foreign publica- 
tion,”—Rev. H. A. J. MUNRO, in the Academy. 


5 vols., 8vo, cloth, £3 10s. 
PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. Translated 
into English, with Analyses and Introductions, by 
OW. TT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 12s, 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and 
Indices. be the same Author. 


rown 8vo, cloth, price 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of ie ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., Professor of 

glo-Saxon, Cambridge. 


An 
“Ts invaluable to those who want to understand their own a 


hi 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. _—— 


ASPECTS of POETRY: being Lectures 


delivered at en mag By J. C. SHAIRP, LL.D., 
Professor of Poetry, O 
= . No more notable book of rs vxind has issued from the British 
press within recent mee "— Modern Review, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
**To say that it is by far the best account of French mediueval literature 
in English would be a very dubious and inadequate com yore Unless we 
are much mistaken, it is the best account extant.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
In 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 9s. 6d. Vols. I. and II. together, 
£1 16s, Vols. ps Tv. .and V., separately, £1 1s. each. 
Vol. VI., Index, 1 10s. 6d 


A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 
of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By 
FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., Regius p.#t 2 
of Modern Hist ory. 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 
THE REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and 


the ACCESSION of HENRY the FIRST, By the 
same were 





vols., 8vo, cloth, £ 


STUBBS. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and DE 
VELOPMENT. By WILLIAM STUBBS, D 


Bishop of Chester ; late Regius Professor of Moder, 
History. 


‘*The most valuable contribution to the , Ragwietge of English constitu- 
tional history and law in our g * 


eview. 
Also, an Edition in 3 vol3., crown 8vo, cloth, i. each. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
i? Law, and Fellow of Ail Souls’ College, 

“ Havin = superseded Austin’s treatise."—-Law Magazine and Review. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Part I., i5s.; Part II., 2is. 

THE LAW of NATIONS considered as 

ab ag GA Ries POMMUNITIES. 
By Sir TRAVERS TWIsS, D 

Part I.—On_the Ttons and Conan of Nations in 

Time of PEACE. A New Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. 
Part TL -ON the Ricuts and DuTIEs of NATIONS in 
Trove of WAR. Second Edition, Revised. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. PHO 
TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, MORP 
LOGICAL ard PAYSIOLOGIOAL. By JU. a 
SACHS, Professor of Botany in the University of 





Waurzbun Edited, with an Appendix, 8. H. 
VIN 3, ALA D. Se. F.L.S., Fellow and , + 2-4 
of Ohrist’ 8 Goileve. Cambridge. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS from J BERKELEY. | With 


an Introduction and Notes, For the use of Students 
in the Universities. By A. C. FRASER, LL.D., 


Professor of Lo and elowhoaies in the Univer- 
sity of Edinbu 
“ A typical specimen pri "ton aay editing.” —Spectator. 
0, cloth, 1 
BACON. _novum ORGANU M. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, & y T. FOWLER, 
M.A., Professor of Logicin the! Waltecian of Oxford. 


London: Henry Frowpez, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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A New Publication for the Young. 


Messrs.SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. 
have pleasure in a that, in accordance with 
arrangements essrs. & Brothers, 
of New La they are now pub an English 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE: 


_ Leading Juvenile Journal of America. 


e Publishers neve confidence in 1 ending 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, with its bright right Stories: 
Fun, Thriliing Sketches er ‘Tales of Adventure, Articles 
Amusing and eyeonr grit Charming Poems, and Artis- 
tic Illustrations, and feel assured that it will be wel- 
comed by the Boys and Girls of a as it has met 
with such remar able tavour, since its commencement 
five years since, in America. 

IN beac aoe BS commend November 
), PRICE O : 
MONTHLY 1 Pane with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
SIXPENCE. 








‘There is nothing cheap about it but its price.” 
The Magazine may be obtained of all Newsagents. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


KERABAN, the INFLEXIBLE. Small 


it Svo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 








2 Iti is a wonderful story, in Jules Verne’s best style.” 
Scotsman, 





With Coloured Plates. 
OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and Illus- 
trations by LADY H. SOMERSET. Royal 4to, with 

30 Coloured Pictures, cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 

‘I have perused with much enjoyment Lady Henry 
Somerset’s ‘ Our Village Life,’ illustrated in colours by the 
author.”—The World. 

**A very handsome child’s book. . . Th Bae illustra- 
tions are numerous and of great beauty. show close 
familiarity with country child life, its Joys a bo traits.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

**Tt would be difficult to find, among the coloured Christ- 
mas books of the year, one more calculated to give ays 
delight to the little people than this one. It is a book to be 
taken into the nursery, with the certainty that it will be 
enjoyed there. It isa book, indeed, that may be read and 
enjoyed by people who have "long since left the nursery. It 
proves great taste in poetry, and great skill and artistic 
spirit.” —Scotsman, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LITTLE WOMEN 


SPINNING - WHEEL STORIES. By 


LOUISA M, ALCOTT. Small post 8vo, 5s, 


UNDER the METEOR FLAG: The Log 
of a Midshipman dur: = he French Revolutionary 
War. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Small post, fully 
Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s.; plain edges, 5s. 

** It is infinitely more attractive t n half The stories that 
are current at this time.”’—Scotsman. 

“It has the ring of the good old nautical novel, without 
any of its objectionable features,’ ’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. With numerous 
Illustrations by Miss ROSINA EMMETT, Illustrator of 
“Pretty Peggy.” Square 16mo, cloth extra, 6s. 


QUEER STORIES. By Edward Eggleston, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolboy,” &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


THE GOLD SEEKERS: A Sequel to 


** The Crusoes of Guiana.” By LOUIS BOUSSENARD. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE SILVER CANON: A Tale of the 
Western Plains. By G. MANVILLE FENN. Small 
st 8vo, with numerous Jllustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 

8; plain edges, 5s. 


CHARMOUTH GRANGE: A Tale of the 
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LITERATURE. 

A Midsummer Holiday, and Other Poems. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Tus volume contains some of the very best 

work that Mr. Swinburne has ever done. 

That it is all at his best level I will not 

affirm, for genius itself cannot always be at 

high spring-tide, but every page has its 
beauty, and several poems and passages have 

a peculiar and haunting power which he has 

never shown in equal fulness since the days 

when “The Triumph of Time” was born. 

Further, the set of nine poems from which 

the volume is named embody a very interest- 

ing experiment, now tried, I believe, for the 
first time, and perhaps destined to modify 
in some degree the form of English lyrics. 

Briefly speaking, the attempt is to give the 

ballade strength and sonorousness, as well as 

grace and delicate adjustment of rhymes. If 

Mr. Swinburne can prevent it, Mr. Dobson’s 

pretty description, how 

** to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to-and-fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return—’’ 

will apply no longer. But we may still, as I 
hope to show by an extract, cry Vos 
plaudite to the new {ballade. We have all 
admired Mr. Swinburne in his character of 
“Thalassius” before now, but how utterly 
he is informed and possessed by the sea-god 
has never been so fully shown to us as in the 
sea-ballads among these nine. “On a 
Country Road” is pretty, fragrant with a 
memory of Chaucer; ‘“‘The Mill Garden” 
gives us an anticipatory breath of cliff and 
beach, and a glance at the sunflowers that 
deck ‘‘the fair green close that lies below 
the mill”; but they are as moonlight unto 
sunlight when compared to ‘‘On the Verge,”’ 
which is the most beautiful, the most 
triumphantly adequate sea-poem I ever had 
the good fortune to read. It seems hard to 
extract a part of a ballade, but, for the sake 
of space, it may be allowed to omit the first 
stanza and quote the remainder :— 

“ Sail on sail along the sea-line fades and flashes ; 

here on land 
Flash and fade the wheeling wings on wings 
of mews that plunge and scream. 
Hour on hour along the line of life and time’s 
evasive strand 
Shines and darkens, wanes and waxes, stays 
and dies: and scarce they seem 
More than motes that thronged and trembled 
in the brief noon’s breath and beam. 
Some with crying and wailing, some with notes 
like sound of bells that toll, 
Some with sighing and laughing, some with 
words that blessed and made us whole, 
Passed, and left us, and we know not what 
they were, nor what were we. 
Would we know, being mortal? Never breath 
of answering whisper stole 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea. 





‘* Shadows, would we question darkness? Ere our 
eyes and brows be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with dews 
from sleep’s eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep’s guarded secret? Ere 
the fire consume the brand, 
Would it know if yet its ashes may requicken? 
Yet we deem 
Surely man may know, or ever night unyoke 
her starry team, 
What the dawn shall be, or if the dawn shall be 
not: yea, the scroll 
Would we read of sleep’s dark scripture, pledge 
of peace or doom of dole. 
Ah, but here man’s heart leaps, yearning to- 
wards the gloom with venturous glee, 
Though his pilot eye behold nor bay nor harbour, 
rock nor shoal, 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea. 


‘* Friend, who knows if death indeed have life or 
life have death for goal ? 

Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare 

nor skies unroll 
What has been from everlasting, or if aught 
shall alway be. 

Silence answering only strikes response rever- 

berate on the soul 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea.”’ 

Readers of the Acapemy will form their 
own opinion on this: to me it appears one of 
the finest things ever written to bring Nature 
and man’s mind face to face. It is like a full 
musical interpretation of all that maze of 
thought into which Rossetti led us in ‘‘ The 
Sea-Limits,”’ describing the sea’s chime as 
‘*‘ Time’s self made audible ” :— 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end: our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 
This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


Excellent as are ‘‘ The Cliffside Path,” ‘‘ In 
the Water,” and ‘‘ The Sunbows,” one almost 
forgets them in the final splendour of ‘‘ On 
the Verge.” 

Akin to, though separate from, these poems, 
is the very spirited ‘‘ Les Casquets,” already 
familiar to most of us from a recent periodical. 
Few, perhaps, will thank Mr. Swinburne for 
adding ‘‘a new shudder ” to the sight of ‘“‘ that 
place of sea-rocks””—but the figure (p. 73) in 
which Death sits enthroned on the solitary 
pinnacle 
** Acclaimed in storm and applauded in thunder,”’ 
is in Victor Hugo’s best manner; one almost 
wishes that Mr. Swinburne would give it us 
in his master’s French, which he, if anyone, 
could reproduce. Death is sitting on the 
crest of the Casquets—the noises of night and 
storm around him, the sea leaping at his feet-— 
“Till the darkness is loud with his dark thanks- 


vin, 
Aud aane and cloud are as chords of his hymn, 

— is nought save death in the deep night 

iving, 
And the whole night worships him.” 

The literary touch, one feels, is rhetorical, 
but the picture, the poet’s actual vision, is 
clear and grand. And the finale is the pa- 
thetic tale of the girl, reared from childhood 
on these desolate rocks, who visited Alderney 
and found its little world too noisy and popu- 
lous. She had looked across the waves to 
that island and to Sark— 

‘* And marvelled haply what life would be 


On moors that sunset and dawn leave golden 
In dells that smile on the sea.’’ 


But she found the world’s strife and con- 
fusion wilder and vainer than the tides and 





storms round her native rocks, and went back 
to them willingly. Mr. Swinburne tells the 
story well; but not even a poet can add 
anything to the impressiveness and pathos of 
the bare facts simply told. 

The ‘‘New Year Ode” to Victor Hugo 
(pp. 40-63) is the longest and most ambitious, 
yet by no means the most successful, poem 
in the book. One cannot but admire Mr. 
Swinburne’s admiration for his master; but 
odes of this kind must be written, one would 
suppose, not to introduce the master to the 
merit of his own work, nor merely to gratify 
the disciple’s enthusiasm, but to affect in 
some way the imagination of third parties. 
For this purpose the poem is far too difficult, 
has too much allusiveness in it. The very 
index appended by the poet (p. 64) shows 
a consciousness of this; and, in fact, the 
bounds of panegyric on living poets by their 
contemporaries are easily reached. The 
glorification in verse of each poetic master- 
piece, even of a great poet, has a certain 
weariness which Mr. Swinburne has clearly 
never felt, though he has often caused it. 
Want of familiarity with the subject-matter 
may be one cause of this feeling; but it is 
not the only one, and reflection will suggest 
another. 

Yet the present ode contains beauties one 
would not willingly have spared. The three 
stanzas (xvii.-xix., pp. 55-7) descriptive of 
last autumn’s phenomenal sunsets bring back 
a vivid recollection of that marvellous scene 
when.-over the setting sun ‘‘rose two sheer 
wings of sundering cloud.” 


‘‘As midnight black, as twilight brown, they 
spread, 
But feathered thick with flame that streaked 
and lined 
Their living darkness, ominous else of dread, 
From south to northward verge of heaven 
inclined 
Most like some giant angel’s, whose bent head 
Bowed earthward as with message for mankind 
Of doom or benediction to be shed 
From passage of his presence.”’ 


Unless my memory misleads me, there is here 
a reminiscence of the closing scene of Valjean’s 
life, in Les Miserables. And in the final 
stanza the language seems to lose a certain 
stilted character, and to gain by the loss. 


“¢ Life, everlasting while the worlds endure, 

Death, self-abased before a power more high, 

Shall bear our witness, and their word stand sure, 
That not till time be dead shall this man die. 

Love like a bird, comes loyal to his lure ; 
Fame flies before him, wingless else to fly. 

A child’s heart towards his kind is not more pure, 
An eagle’s toward the sun no lordlier eye.”’ 


The remaining hundred pages of the book 
are occupied largely with poems to childhood 
and political verses, mostly appeals to the 
country against the Lords. Mr. Swinburne, 
with a poet’s fervour, takes our hereditary 
legislators very seriously indeed—a little 
laughter amid his curses would serve the turn 
better. But for vigour and patriotic emotion, 
it is hard to choose between ‘‘ A Word for the 
Country,” ‘‘ A Word for the Nation,” and “A 
Word from the Psalmist.”” The first is most 
pungent :— 

‘‘ They are worthy to reign o’er their brothers, 
To contemn them as clods and as carles, 


Who are Graces b e of such mothers 
As brightened the bed of King Charles. 
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Men, born of the landsmen and seamen 
Who served her with souls and with swords, 
She bids you be brothers, and free men, 
And lordless, and fearless of lords. 
She cares not, she dares not 
Care now for gold or steel ; 
Light lead her, truth speed her, 
God save the commonweal ! 
But the second, on the whole, strikes a higher 
note—it is not well to see no enemies in the 
path except the Lords. Here is a stinging 
piece of irony (p. 167) :— 
** We have not, alack, an ally to befriend us, 
And the season is ripe to extirpate and end us ; 
Let the German touch hands with the Gaul, 
And the fortress of England must fall ; 
And the sea shall be swept of her seamen, 
And the water they ruled be their graves, 
And Dutchmen and Frenchmen be free men, 
And Englishmen slaves.’’ 
The poems to childhood and the cradle-songs 
seem to me beaten out rather thin: the 
thought in them is hardly enough for the 
verbiage. They are followed, characteristi- 
cally, by three powerful sonnets in honour of 
Pelagius, as, we may suppose, the great 
denier of “original or birth sin” in the 
young. This heresiarch—distinguished by 
the fact, of course unique, that his followers 
do vainly talk—is extolled by Mr. Swinburne 
as the champion of a pure religion of love, 
against a stern and Judaizing creed inherited 
from St. Paul. Without an atom of ill-will 
to Pelagius, we may find a difficulty in recog- 
nising (p. 122) that— 
** Paul, faith’s fervent Antichrist, of heart 
Heroic, haled the world vehemently back 
From Christ’s pure path on dire Jehovah’s track 
And said to dark Elisha’s Lord, ‘Thou art.’ ”’ 
There is neither poetic nor other justice herc¢ 
We do not rightly tax a man with our cap- 
tivity because he failed to break all our 
chains: and it seems a mere paradox to treat 
St. Paul as the arch-Judaizer, and identify the 
object of his worship with— 
= = a whom Jews and Africans called 
to Wa 
To sum up briefly my view of this book 
—it has raised an already high estimate of 
Mr. Swinburne’s powers, especially as the 
poet of the mighty ‘ mother and lover of men, 
the sea.” His genius rises to sublimity before 
her. Abyssus abyssum vocat. 


E. D. A. Morsueap. 








History of England under Henry the Fourth: 
In 2 vols. By James Hamilton Wylie. 
Vol. I., 1399—1404. (Longmans.) 


From a constitutional point of view, the reign 
of Henry the Fourth is one of the most im- 
portant periods in our history. The authority 
of the House of Commons had made great 
advances during the reign of Richard the 
Second, especially in the matter of the appro- 
priation of supplies grarited to the Crown, and 
with regard to the impeachment of Ministers ; 
it had also come to be understood that no 
laws ought to be enacted without the assent 
of the Commons, and that the general adminis- 
tration of the Government was under their 
inspection and control. The violent tyranny 
of Richard succeeded for a time in throwin 
these principles into abeyance; but the nation 
was strong enough to carry out the revolution 
which was necessary for the preservation of 
their liberties, with a calmness and modera- 





tion which can only be paralleled in the case 
of the movement that placed William the 
Third upon the throne. It has been said that 
public liberty flourishes best under a sovereign 
with a bad title to the Crown; and, whether 
this be true or not in modern times, Hallam 
has made outa good case for attributing to 
the weak claims of the Lancastrian kings the 
prosperous growth of those ‘ vigorous shoots 
of liberty,” which neither arbitrary power 
nor ‘‘the mildew of servile opinion” could 
ever afterwards destroy. Henry had been 
exiled in pursuance of the king’s design of 
subverting the ancient nobility, to whom 
“the English constitution had given such 
paramount rights that it was impossible either 
to make them surrender their country’s free- 
dom, or to destroy it without their consent.” 
Henry returned after his father’s death 
to reclaim his confiscated estates, and was 
received with acclamation by men of all 
classes and conditions. The king was thrust 
into the Tower, where he signed his abdication 
‘“‘with a smiling face,” and on the next day 
the Parliament which Richard had summoned 
met under the forms of a Convention in 
Westminster Hall. Mr. Wylie gives a full 
and animated account of the proceedings; but 
he does not appear to recognise the fact that 
the meeting carefully abstained from every 
kind of parliamentary action. The Commons 
did not adjourn to their own chamber, 
or choose a speaker, and the question as 
to Richard’s deposition was not put to 
the Parliament, but to the ‘estates of 
the land.” Their self-imposed mission 
was over when they accepted MHenry’s 
remarkable challenge of the Crown as 
a descendant of Henry III. coming to rescue 
the kingdom from ruin. By this ingenious 
claim the young Earl of March was ousted 
from the succession and the king’s title was 
rested on the mixed grounds of descent, 
necessity, and popular choice. When the 
coronation was over it became necessary to 
summon a lawful Parliament. It seemed 
hard to run the risk of losing supporters who 
had proved their enthusiasm, and much time 
might be wasted in consulting the constitu- 
encies again, so that in the end the device 
was adopted of issuing new writs and accept- 
ing all the members of the Convention as if 
they had been lawfully summoned or returned. 
The chief importance of this reign lies in its 
parliamentary precedents; and it would be 
well to make this point clearer in a future 
edition of Mr. Wylie’s learned treatise. It 
might be considered at the same time whether 
too much value has not been attributed by 
him to the old tract on “the method of hold- 
ing Parliaments,” which professes to give an 
account of the constitution as far back as the 
Norman Conquest, but which errs in many 
respects besides a clear mistake as to the 
constitutional position of the clergy. 

The new Parliament sat for five weeks and 
passed several useful measures, making first 
a clean sweep of everything which had been 
enacted by its immediate predecessors. The 
law of treason was reduced within its former 
limits, and it was no longer a capital crime 


g | to take part in annulling a statute or even in 


compassing the king’s deposition. The vio- 
lence of the feudal lords was checked by an 
Act against giving liveries to retainers, and 
the offence of keeping bands of armed 


followers was visited with the severest 
penalties. Commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the state of the rivers and to 
make provision against the inroads of the sea ; 
and among matters of greater importance the 
Duchy of Lancaster was separated from the 
other Crown Estates in such a manner as to 
preserve the king’s private title in case he 
should lose his claim upon the public revenues. 
Burke’s objections to the separate existence 
of the Duchy are well known, and it must be 
confessed that the claims of ‘‘Jack of Lan- 
caster’? have sometimes proved to be incon- 
venient. 

Mr. Wylie gives us a very minute and in- 
teresting description of the rebellion which 
broke out in the south within a few months 
of Henry’s accession to the throne. The first 
ill-success of the revolted Earls was followed 
by a retreat to Cirencester, where the bailiff 
and townsmen fell upon them with such a 
shower of arrows and stones, “the women 
helping in the streets,”’ that their whole force 
was routed and the leaders captured and 
killed. 


‘*The good people of Cirencester retained all the 
belongings of the Earls of Kent and Salisbury 
which were found in the town at the time of 
their arrest. They were further gratified by 
the issue of a Commission to inquire into the 
usurpations and encroachments on the part of 
their abbot, while the bailiff, John Cosyn, 
received an annuity of 100 marks for life; and 
four does from the Forest of Bradon were to 
be presented to the townsfolk every year to 
commemorate their loyal services for ever.” 


The Earl of Salisbury was killed in the street, 
and his head was sent to the king in a basket 
‘‘like fish for market.”” Mr. Wylie has ex- 
tracted his character from the ancient 
chronicle, aad the translation is so striking 
that it seems to require quotation. 


‘“‘He was humble, sweet, and courteous in all 
his ways, and had every man’s voice for being 
loyal in all places and right prudent. Full 
largely he gave and timely gifts. He was brave 
and fierce as a lion. Ballads and songs, and 
roundels and lays, right beautiful he made. 
Though but a layman, still his deeds were all so 
gracious that never, I think, of his country 
shall be a man in whom God put so much of 
good, and may his soul be set in Paradise among 
the saints for ever.” 


Every reader will be struck, throughout the 
whole history of the reign, with the constant 
prevalence of bloodshed, sometimes sinking 
into riot and highway robbery, but often rising 
into organised rebellion and dangerous civil 
wars. In addition to all these intestine dis- 
turbances the country was continualiy at war 
with France and Scotland, and was saved from 
imminent dangers now by the valour of ‘‘ The 
‘Percy out of Northumberland,” and now by 
the undisciplined efforts of the men of Dart- 
mouth or the Isle of Wight assembling under 
the sheriff with pikes and pitchforks to beat 
off the invading force. Ireland, it seemed, 
was almost lost to the English Crown. A 
small strip of land on the sea-coast was 
occupied by an English-speaking race; the 
other race (it was said) were ‘‘a kind of wild 
people,” who spoke ina strange tongue and 
had no houses or fixed dwellings. 


“They are always in the woods or on the 
mountains. They have many kings, but even 
the most powerful of these go barefoot and 
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without breeches, and ride horses witho ut 
saddles.” 

There seemed to be no English authority in 
the country. 

‘The chiefs hunt, slay, raid, murder, and build 
churches. We have a terrible war between the 
Earl of Ormond and the Earl of Desmond, but 
‘the foreigners’ are seldom mentioned in the 
narrative at all.” 

Wales was in much the same condition. The 
ragged peasantry were held down by the 
forces of the Lords Marchers, secure in their 
strong castles until the forces of ‘‘ the irregular 
and wild Glendower” were augmented by the 
authority of revolted Mortimer. When Hot- 
spur joined the rebels it seemed as if the days 
of the English dynasty were numbered. Henry 
used every effort to conciliate the man to 
whom he owed his kingdom. Even on the 
field of battle “in the plain near Shrews- 
bury,” he parleyed with the rebels, and im- 
plored them to trust to his favour. ‘ We 
cannot trust you,” they said. ‘Then on you 
must rest the blood shed this day,” replied 
the king, and the battle began at mid-day and 
lasted till nightfall ‘‘in a deadly wavering 
struggle.” The rebel army turned and fied 
at last; ‘‘ but so scattered was the field that, 
when night fell and the two armies separated, 
neither knew which had the victory, and they 
lay down in mixed heaps, weary and beaten 
and bleeding.” The scene is described by a 
squire of the Duchess of Norfolk, who had 
crawled under a hedge for shelter. The moon 
was eclipsed that night, and all through the 
darkness the marauders “‘ prowled among the 
bodies,” robbing the dead and wounded. On 
the following day the dead were collected for 
burial. ‘They were found to cover a space 
of over three miles. Many were buried where 
they fell, but most of them were heaped to- 
gether in a great pit, close to the spot where 
the church now stands.” 

There are so many points of interest in this 
book that one is tempted to discussions on 
subjects as far apart as Timour the Tartar and 
Prester John, or the manners and customs of 
the Guanches at the time when John De 
Betencourt first invaded the Canary Islands; 
and in the last-named instance it would not 
be hard to show that the natives were far 
more civilised than would appear from the 
authorities cited in the work before us. This 
notice, however, must be confined to English 
affairs, and, so far as they are concerned, Mr. 
Wylie deserves very high praise for the pa- 
tience with which he has collected and verified 
the scattered Records and State Papers that 
bear upon his subject. His account of the 
Statute of Heretics will serve to correct a 
popular error as to the burning of Sawtry, 
who was judicially murdered on the king’s 
writ before the statute was passed. The 
measure was enacted by the king on the 
petition of the clergy, without the interven- 
tion of the House of Commons; and the 
popular chamber perhaps deserves more credit 
than it usually obtains for its efforts to get 
rid of this horrible law. At one time it cer- 
ess succeeded in passing a measure 
which provided for the trial of Lollards by the 
king and the peers of the realm, endeavouring 
apparently by a side-wind to do away with 
the “Burning Statute.” But this took place 
in the eighth year of Henry’s reign, and will 
doubtless be discussed in the next volume of 





Mr. Wylie’s work. The present volume ends 
with the wild proposals of the “ Illiterate 
Parliament”? of 1404, when the Commons 
urged the seizure of the property of the 
Church and threatened the estates of the 
nobles, and the king replied that ‘‘ his head 
should rather bow unto the sword.” 
Cuartes I. Exton. 








Edmund Yates: his Recollections and Experi- 
ences. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Or the writing of reminiscences at the present 
time there is no end; and Mr. Yates has 
contributed a couple of entertaining volumes 
to the prevailing taste. Fortunately, though 
they re-tell the story of a celebrated club- 
case with candour, his recollections have no 
special grievance to vindicate nor apology to 
offer, and they are, moreover (which is not 
always the case with this class of literature), 
written by a practised hand. They form a 
farrago of sketches of persons and anecdotes 
dealing with the Post-Office, the Stage, the 
Bar, and the literary society of years not so 
distant in time asin character. Mr. Yates’s 
experiences have been manifold; at one time 
or another he has been a civil servant, a 
dramatic critic, a novelist, a special corre- 
spondent, and a newspaper projector. The 
son of an actor and manager of the Adelphi 
Theatre who married a popular actress, he 
started in life with unusual opportunities for 
making a varied acquaintance. His father, 
though he did not feel that bitter hatred 
of the stage from which Macready suffered, 
nevertheless tried to keep his son in ignorance 
of his profession. But Yates junior, as soon as 
he ascertained the fact, determined to keep up 
the family connexion with the drama. The 
eerlier chapters, which are certainly the best 
and fullest, contain numerous portraits of 
departed worthies of the stage, and some 
interesting information as to the prices which 
playwrights then obtained for their wares. 
Nominated at an early age to a clerkship in 
the Post-Office, Mr. Yates, in his leisure 
hours, soon found his way into that land of 
Bohemia, ‘‘ where soda water flows freely in 
the morning ; a land where all men call each 
other by their Christian names.” About the 
Post-Office itself Mr. Yates has little that is 
new to tell us. The ground has been tra- 
versed too lately, and there is, indeed, a 
danger that, among the rising genera- 
tion, reminiscences of early official life 
will supplant the cherished legends of 
barrings-out and impossible bargees on the 
banks of Cam or Isis. But one method he 
notices of transacting official business is 
commendable :—‘‘I differ from you entirely ! 
What did you say, Sir?” roared out Trollope 
at a meeting of his colleagues. 

Among the earliest sojourners whom he 
knew in Bohemia were Albert Smith, Morti- 
mer Collins, Robert Brough, Mark Lemon, 
and Peter Cunningham. Here, too, Mr. 
Yates came to know several of Thackeray’s 
circle—William Bolland, the original of Fred 
Bayham, and Andrew Arcedeckne, the 
original of Mr. Foker. We fancy, indeed, 
that Mr. Yates could supply a better key than 
most men to the prototypes from whom 
Thackeray drew his characters. Of Arce- 
deckne he has one capital story. That gentle- 
man resented the use made of his peculiarities 





——— 


by the great friend who “ could write poetry 
and all that.” After the delivery of his first 
lecture on the English humorists, Thackeray 
was receiving the congratulations of his 
acquaintance at the Ciders Cellar Club when 
Arcedeckne sauntered in. ‘How are you, 
Thack.?” he said, buttoning his coat across 
in his usual fashion. ‘I was at your show 
to-day at Willis’s. What a lot of swells you 
had there, yes. But I thought it was dull, 
devilish dull. I'll tell you what it is Thack., 
you want a piano!” 

There is another good anecdote about the 
author of Pendennis, a book which in its first 
famous yellow cover had a profound effect 
upon the young Post-Office clerk, and con- 
firmed him in his literary tastes. Thackeray 
pointed out to him one evening two different 
tubs of oysters in the street, marked respect- 
ively 1s. a dozen and 1s. 3d.adozen. ‘ How 
they must hate each other,” he observed. 
In these days, too, Mr. Yates was not only 
familiar with many of the resorts which 
live in the immortal Cave of Harmony, 
but was gradually working his way up 
to the summit of all his earthly wishes 
—an acquaintance with Charles Dickens. 
Dickens seems to have taken him into his 
confidence at once, and chose him as his 
companion in many of his curious rambles. 
The novelist had a passion for the irregular 
drama and all kinds of shows and circuses, 
and one of their last expeditions was to see a 
performing elephant. Dickens was delighted. 
‘**T’ve never seen anything better,” he said ; 
‘it?s wonderful how they teach them to do 
all this.” Then a moment after his eyes 
flashed with that peculiar light which always 
betokened the working of some funny notion 
in his brain. ‘They’ve never taught the 
rhinoceros to do anything, and I don’t think 
they could, unless it were to collect the water- 
rates, or something equally unpleasant.” Mr. 
Yates has imposed upon himself a wise reserve 
with regard to the painful incident in Dickens’s 
life. But most people will probably agree 
with him, that Delane’s advice was extremely 
injudicious. After twenty-five years in the 
Post Office, Mr. Yates retired, and devoted 
himself wholly to newspaper enterprise. He 
was connected at different times with Zemple 
Bar, the Daily News, the Inverness Courier, 
and the Morning Star, and founded the World 
and Society journalism. The second volume is 
mainly devoted to anecdotal portraits of 
people he met in these later days, and is more 
hasty and sketchy than the first. But there 
is an interesting account of Grenville Murray’s 
chequered career in the last pages, an en- 
counter with Lord Beaconsfield, and a good 
story about Lord Cockburn and Lord West- 
bury which is too long for quotation. 

C. E. Dawxtys. 








Sketching Rambles in Holland. By G. H. 
Boughton. (Macmillan.) 


LicHT-HEARTED, vigorous, and picturesque, 
with a humour lively, genial, yet dry withal, 
Mr. Boughton’s style as a prose writer is a fit 
accompaniment to his charming sketches and 
pictures of Holland. It is because he is 
above all things an artist that he is able to 
interest us so much in his rambling descrip- 
tions of a rambling tour, and it is because he 
is so much more than an artist that his 
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pictures convey to us not merely the outside 
of the sights they record, but a good deal of 
the life within. His observation is not 
tinctured with any profound philosophy, but 
it is shrewd, sympathetic, and alert. It is, 
moreover, always sincere and wholesome, 
showing him and us things just as they 
appear to himself, without gloss of conven- 
tional sentiment or borrowed views. He is, 
in short, an artist of the world but un- 
worldly, who accepts things as they are, 
with a keen sense of what is humorous or 
beautiful, and a tender regard for whatever is 
pathetic in the panorama of life which passes 
before his sketching eyes. 

It was a happy day for us, as well as for 
him, which first brought him to the land of 
dykes and dams, of skies and fields, of water 
and bricks, of bonny women and, as he calls 
them, ‘‘kippered” fishermen, and it was 
another happy day that brought him the 
assistance of the faithful ‘‘ Jacob,” the stout 
old Dutch ‘guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
who accompanied and lightened most of his 
wandering. The book would be compara- 
tively—only comparatively—dull without 
Jacob, whose bodily presence and singular 
character are presented very vividly before 
the reader. His thoroughly inartistic tem- 
perament, limited views of life, and ‘‘ vonny ” 
English, are an admirable contrast to the 
picturesque and cultured record of the author’s 
journey. He is the figure in the landscape, 
and a very well-drawn and interesting figure 
he is. As the following extract will show, 
Jacob is not one of those persons who are 
difficult to “know.” He wears his character 
outside, like his breast pin :— 


“Next morning, bright and early, everything 
was as ready to the minute as the worthy one 
could wish, and he was not only ready, but 
gorgeous, for the occasion [the start for Fries- 
land]. Noticing that our fascinated gaze 
seemed unable to get away from the blaze of a 
large old-fashioned diamond ‘ breast-pin’ and 
chain nestling in the spacious folds of a black 
satin scarf, the Faithful proceeded to elucidate : 

***T see dot you look at my pin. S’e is an 
air loam.’ 

‘“«* A what ?’ 

‘* Jacob tried another version: ‘ An ear loom.’ 

“We still looked puzzled—wanting a few 
more versions. 

““*A heer loom. S’e was left to me py my 
grandfather ; s’e pelong by my family; s’e is a 
present: s’e was left me ina will, Now you 
onderstand ?’ 

*** Oh, yes—an heirloom.’ 

*** Dot's it.’ 

“** Aren’t you afraid of being robbed or 
murdered ?’ 

‘«* Oh, no; I never was hurt yet, and I always 
got him when I go on long scursions; I dink 
s’e is safer wiz me as s’e is at home, if de house 
purn down. Pesides,’ added he, with a fat 
pleased smile, as he struggled to overcome his 
double chin, and get a glimpse of his treasure 
among the folds of his cravat, ‘I tink s’e looks 
nice—don’t you ?’” 

In the first journey recorded in this book 
Mr. Boughton had the companionship of 
a fellow artist—Mr. E. A. Abbey. They 
went to Marken and Leeuwarden, to Alkmaar 
and Hoorn, and the. book is enlivened 
and decorated with sketches by both of the 
folk they met on either shore of the Zuider 
Zee, in cities and hamlets, alive and dead. 
The second journey Mr. Boughton had 





to undertake without his “ perfect fellow 
traveller,” as he calls Mr. Abbey in his dedi- 
cation. He could not, however, get along 
without Jacob, and that worthy promptly 
responded to his call, and accompanied him to 
Katwyck and Oudewater, to Bois le Duc and 
Maestricht, and many other places of which 
the picturesque essence is expressed for 
us in many a bright sketch and lively 
page. Nevertheless, the pitch of spirits to 
which we rise with our author on his first 
tour is never quite reached in the second. 
The descriptions are as clever, and some of 
the incidents as interesting ; the visit to the 
‘‘eollaksin” of instruments of torture at 
Bois le Duc, and the elfish little Maiden of 
Slot-Muiden, are as delightful as anything in 
the book; but we are sensible of a change of 
key, a slight decrease of vibration. Jacob 
was there certainly, and in force, but perhaps 
it requires two to enjoy him thoroughly. 

The special charm of the book (as of the 
art which illustrates it) is its life. Its nar- 
rative, its thoughts, its humour, its sentiments, 
and its satire—and there is plenty of all of these 
—retain the colour and the spirit of the occa- 
sion. There is just that touch of the ‘im- 
pressioniste ” in the descriptions and of the 
‘‘improvisatore ” in the reflections, which can 
only be given by a writer who sees more than 
he notes and thinks more deeply than he 
speaks. Since their appearance in Harper, 
the sketches of which this book is composed 
have been revised, and many a bright para- 
graph has been added to them. 

Cosmo Monxnovse. 








Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. 
@| Edited by his Sister. (Rivingtons.) 

In preparing the present volume the editor 
admits to having included in her selection a 
few letters of a more private character than 
are often given to the world, and to having 
some misgivings in so doing. Few readers, 
if any, will think there was any ground for 
misgiving, though one can quite imagine that 
the writer might have shared them. So much 
of Dr. Mozley’s power depended upon his 
self-restraint, that he himself is almost im- 
penetrable. If his intimate letters had fbeen 
entirely held back we should hardly have 
known him at all. Asitis, perhaps the first im- 
pression is that he is very hard to know. He 
tells us much less both of himself and of 
others than the author of Reminiscences of 
Oriel. From one point of view this reserve 
is attractive. Few thoughtful persons of the 
present century have solved Carlyle’s problem 
of consuming their own smoke so completely. 
What pages and pages writers and eminent 
writers would have poured out to explain 
the inexplicable fact that one who started as 
a disciple of John Henry Newman should 
have abandoned the Tractarian view of bap- 
tismal’ regeneration, and yet remained, upon 
the whole, a Tractarian. Dr. Mozley 
formulated his final view of the question and 
went his way. His letters contain no hint of 
any heart-searchings. If we want to know 
what he felt in the great crisis of 1845, we 
must turn from the letters to the most dis- 
agreeable article he ever had to write in the 
Christian Remembrancer upon Newman’s seces- 
sion, and the review, just a year later, of the 
Essay on Development. It is not that his letters 





had any lack of feeling, but it is repressed. 
It finds its expression, so far as it finds it, in 
the record of thought. After that he took 
everything easily. Neither the Gorham judg- 
ment, nor Essays and Reviews, nor Bishop 
Colenso’s attack upon the Pentateuch, moved 
him. The one mention of the late Bishop of 
Natal, who made such a noise in his day, is in 
an account of a visit to a converted Jew “ who 
is reading Colenso’s book, and full of the utter 
puerility of it. The text has never been 
considered by the Jews themselves infallible 
in the point of numbers.” ‘“ Jowettism” he 
regarded as a fashion which would die out if 
left alone. He seems to have been more 
struck by the book on St. Paul than by the 
too celebrated Essays and Reviews, where 
notbing startled him except the late Baden 
Powell’s paradox on miracles, and even that 
puzzled him rather than startled him. Perhaps 
the crowning proof of his composure is the 
way he took a hostile article on his review 
of the ‘ Baptismal Controversy” in the 
Christian Remembrancer, of which he was 
part proprietor. Naturally ‘‘ he was desirous 
to dissociate the family name from the title- 
page of that periodical”; this his brother 
John, “‘ not sympathising in J. B. M.’s modifi- 
cation of views, was unwilling to agree to.” 
J. B. M.’s last words to his sister were ‘‘ As 
you observe, the matter is not of very much 
importance.” He had written before on the 
same subject :— 

*‘Of course no controversial book convinces 
anybody; what it does do, if its argument is 
good, is to enable persons, more or fewer, who 
were convinced before out of their own reflec- 
tion, but shrank from avowing it, because they 
had not adequately looked into the facts of 
the case, to own and express their previous 
judgment.” 

A Mr. Rickards, whose name appears often in 
the correspondence, and who appears to have 
had very deservedly a high esoteric reputa- 
tion among the second generation of Trac- 
tarians, rather approved of the book, and 
said 

‘‘the same distinction (between the grace of 
baptism and the recipients of that grace, who 
might or might not include all infants) had 
oveurred to himself at the Gorham row, only 
not with sufficient definiteness.”’ 


This is not the only specimen of a curious 
union of intellectual lukewarmness upon an 
increasing number of questions with unabated 
spiritual earnestness. He wrote because 
activity was natural, because it was a duty, 
but he was increasingly apt to let circum- 
stances decide what he should write. It was 
obviously more or less against the grain that 
he protested against Stanley’s attack upon sub- 
scription, and he was certainly more at home in 
the camp of the moderate Liberals than in that 
of the extreme Orthodox. He was one of the 
first to notice the immense change in the 
attitude of the High Churchmen when they 
ceased to claim supremacy, and were content 
with toleration, though naturally slow to 
recognise the full consequences of the change. 
Mr. Mozley himself was curiously sore about 
1851 at the conduct of some clerical ‘ ’verts” 
who paraded their new-fledged liberty as 
laymen in such matters as brilliant waistcoats 
and opera stalls. 

The correspondence with the present Dean 
of St. Paul’s is, upon the whole, the most 
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interesting feature in the latter part of the 
volume, especially about the time of the war 
between France and Germany. There is a 
suggestive parallel between Clement VII. and 
Napoleon III., both of whose worst mistakes 
arose out of an exaggerated sense of their own 
weakness. There are some fresh and good 
observations in the letters which relate to Mr. 
Mozley’s Italian tour. He realised the size of 
St. Peter’s at once—by looking at the floor. 
He was disappointed with St. Mark’s. He 
thought it dingy, as the Italians do who are 
impatient when Mr. Morris and Mr. Ruskin 
implore them to keep their hands off it. 

But many readers will like the first part 
of the book best. Nothing that comes after 
is quite so racy as the letters in which Mr. 
Thomas Mozley, himself an undergraduate, 
undertakes to prepare his brother for scholar- 
ship competition, and lays down precepts for 
compounding themes and Latin prose. One dis- 
covers that periphrasis wasin fashion. It was 
rather an advantage than not when the transla- 
tion was twice the length of the original. A 
little later we have some curious fragmentary 
information about a scheme which anticipated 
the foundation which is to commemorate Dr. 
Pusey’s memory at Oxford. At one time Dr. 
Pusey took students of divinity into his house 
at Christchurch. Afterwards he and Newman 
took a house with the same object, of which 
Mr. Mozley was the solitary surviving tenant 
at the time of his election to a fellowship at 
Magdalen. His final success was due to 
Newman’s influence, which was the more 
satisfactory as his connexion with Newman 
had been against him elsewhere; and the 
collapse of the quasi-community which New- 
man had tried to establish was due to the 
fact that graduates shrank from compromising 
themselves. Of Newman we hear less than 
might have been expected, though his humor- 
ous reluctance to give away his book on the 
Prophetical Office of the Church will be new 
to many. He professed to console himself that 
Mozley’s copy was soiled. When the time to 
print it comes there will be a higher interest 
in his letter on Newman’s visit to his sisters in 
the summer of 1871. In the meantime, we may 
content ourselves with some fresh glimpses of 
the Duke of Wellington and the once formid- 
able Henry of Exeter, and some discriminating 
comments on Mr. Gladstone and Sidney Her- 
bert when both were rising politicians, and it 
seemed possible that the latter might rise 
highest. G. A. Snicox. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Tales of Three Cities. By Henry James. 


(Macmillan. ) 
An American Politician. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Where the Battle was Fought. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. (Boston: Osgood. Lon- 
don: Triibner.) 


By Mead and Stream. By Charles Gibbon. 
8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Jack’s Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Amyot Brough. By E. Vincent Briton. 
2 vols. (Seeley.) 


Tue three first works on our list, all Ameri- 
can and of the new school, are all far above 











the English average. This sets us thinking. 
Have we yet appreciated justly and accurately 
—I do not say, sufficiently, because man 
English readers are madly enthusiastic on the 
subject—the solid and spirited progress which 
Romance is making in America? Of the 
faults of the new school we are severe, but 
probably competent, critics; we view it from 
the outside. But we dwell on them too much. 
Its intellectual keenness, its practised insight, 
its vast science and art of the emotions, we 
are probably too dull to appreciate. The 
American novelist has left his English reader 
behind. Last week I wrote—not very in- 
telligibly—about Nathaniel Hawthorne’s place 
in literature. Well, what was he but an 
English novelist, and what was Longfellow but 
an English poet, both with a strong aroma of 
Cook’s tours? Both were charming in their 
way, but what there was of American in 
either (and in Longfellow there was little 
enough) must always appear as a defect and 
blemish. Far otherwise with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ; vulgar, canting as it was, it deserved 
success, for it first described in the American 
language and tone, a strange phase of Ameri- 
can society. Mr. Howells and Mr. James are 
not English at all. Balzac is their father, 
little as they resemble him. A consuming 
interest in human nature—in its classification, 
its varieties, its monstrosities—a regular 
science of mental and emotional microscopics, 
pursued with an insight and dexterity acquired 
only by practice, and which we who lack it, 
call morbid, has grown up in the educated 
society of America—that society quivering 
with a restless, overflowing mental activity, 
denied outlet, save in social intercourse—a 
society unleavened by great political and pro- 
fessional ambitions, or the emotions of present 
history as it passes in the European play- 
grounds, and whose past is a brief record 
of rebellion, smug religionism, moneymaking, 
civil war and more moneymaking. With- 
out further analysing its causes, and with- 
out judging its wholesomeness, we must 
allow that in appreciating it we are at a dis- 
advantage. Thus this last book of Mr. 
James’s should be read very slowly. Many a 
sentence contains two or three acute ideas or 
brilliant touches which would carry an 
English writer over several pages. We are 
apt to miss these points, we are not used to 
such sharp work. The English reader, accus- 
tomed to skim his Trollope or Muloch, soon 
loses his way, and getting sadly dazed and 
bothered, grumbles about brilliance and 
flippancy. I am afraid that Mr. James is 
only guilty of being a good deal keener and 
cleverer than our own authors, and of writing 
—as he ought—from his own and not our 
standpoint. ‘‘ Lady Barberina,” the first tale 
in Mr. James’ volume, is more than clever ; 
it is an original conception, carefully planned 
and artistically carried out to the very end. 
It tells how a young New York millionaire, 
Dr. Lemon, fanatically resolved on wedding a 
perfect type of race, moral and physical, 
imports a Noble Female, and tries to launch 
her upon Fifth Avenue—in vain, for Lady 
Barberina simply ignores the western hemi- 
sphere in perfect good faith, and ere long 
manages to escape home. She is an exquisite 
creation, but not a bit exaggerated, though 
remorselessly analysed. No touch is omitted. 
For instance, ‘‘ during her brief stay in New 











York she never got credit for repressing her 
annoyance at the aridity of the social nomen- 


y | clature, which seemed to her hideous”; con- 


fused by the want of titles, she complained 
that “all the names were alike.” Again, 
“there were other people who were always 
wanting her to tell them about Pasterns”’ 
(her father’s place); ‘but if there was 
one thing she disliked more than another 
it was describing Pasterns. She had always 
lived among people who knew, of themselves, 
what such a place would be, without demand- 
ing these pictorial efforts, proper only, as she 
vaguely felt, to persons belonging to the 
classes whose trade was the arts of expression. 
Lady Barb, of course, had never gone into it; 
but she knew that in her own class the busi- 
ness was not to express, but to enjoy ; not to 
represent, but to be represented.” One is 
tempted to quote from every page. ‘‘ A New 
England Winter” is as a tale less original. The 
young artist reminds one of his predecessor in 
the Europeans ; but the real value of the story 
is in the masterly contrast of two Boston 
types, or rather the same type warped into 
different grooves—Mrs. Daintry, the fond, 
pious mother, and Miss Lucretia, the active, 
brilliant old maid. Both are burdened with 
the highly cultivated, tender consciences indi- 
genous to Boston, exotic elsewhere. The 
‘* Impressions of a Cousin” is less pleasing ; 
both the characters and the winding-up 
will repel English sympathies. Yet the 
maiden who idealises the elderly Jewish 
voluptuary who has robbed her, is a true 
little woman, too honest to disown the mag- 
netic spell which she cannot resist. The 
cousin’s diary is full of happy touches. But 


enough ; every one will read the book and see 
for themselves. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford writes with ability 
nearly as remarkable, and with an aim more 
ambitious. There is more feeling, truer 
pathos, and a graver tone in An American 
Politician than in the Tales of Three Cities ; 
and more poetry too, for Josephine Thorn’s 
love-story is very gently and tenderly told. 
John Harrington, the political reformer, is a 
fine fellow. The rottenness and depravity of 
American politics are exposed in no party 
spirit, and so far from joining in the 
ery raised by English reviewers against 
these traitors to the vanity of their fellow 
republicans, I believe such books will do 
more than all the speeches and newspapers 
and new presidents, to help the cause of 
reform. The patriotic secret society is, like 
Disraeli’s Mary Anne, too startling an inven- 
tion, and the climax of the story—a sensible 
but singularly general and discursive speech 
of John’s in the Senate—is rather an anti- 
climax; but the book is full of fine senti- 
ments and acute sayings. 


Mr. Craddock’s story is chiefly valuable for 
its subject, which brings me to something 
which even in this wretchedly cramped space 
I must contrive to say. The Americans have 
had one grand tragedy to write about, such as 
fortunately we have escaped—the Civil War, 
and still more its results on Southern society. 
Thinking of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, 
and the thousands of stories in all languages 
which have grouped round the French Revo- 
lution, I cannot understand how this great 
American political and social catastrophe, 
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with its countless private heroisms, family 
tragedies, and domestic romances has been so 
strangely neglected. No doubt the War 
itself was a pitiful, muddle-headed, spiteful 
squabble, and is best forgotten; but the many 
intense and varied types of character, both 
Northern and Southern, which it brought into 
play were worthy of record. Except one 
small book (Zhe Red Chasm I think was its 
name), which I revicwed in these columns and 
which attracted little other notice, I know of 
nothing which has been done in this field, 
except incidentally. Mr. Craddock, there- 
fore, deserves our thanks for his sketches 
of life as it is now after the War in a little 
Tennessee town. He has serious faults of 
construction: the plot is involved and awk- 
ward, and worked out in a jerky, halting 
fashion. His descriptions of the dreary old 
battlefield are repeated ad nauseam, with stage 
effects—the sky, the tramp of ghosts, the 
phantom bugles, &c., explained by the express 
train passing over the cavernous Tennessee 
ground. But Gen. Vayne—the chivalrous, 
eloquent, poverty-stricken hero and magnifico 
is simply perfect—as good as Uncle Toby. 
The cynical debauched young gentlemen 
and the villains are less interesting. Tom 
Toole and the other ‘‘ white trash”’ are in the 
best manner of Mr. Bret Harte. We may 
infer that the author’s faults are due to in- 
experience. It looks as if he had written a 
long book, and then cut out many of the best 
parts and left the worst. In future let him 
avoid the pseudo-supernatural, omit trivial 
scenes, and accentuate the important ones, 
and give freer rein to his powers of impressive 
and humorous description. They are very 
great, as one scene alone may prove—that 
trial in the Assize Court, where the General 
turns his evidence as witness into a splendid 
forensic speech for the defence. Insulted by 
the opposing barrister, he coolly reaches up 
for the judge’s heavy inkstand, and hurls 
it at the foe, deluging the aristocracy 
and emperilling the darkies on the back 
benches. Counsel produces his revolver, fires, 
and is disarmed. The grand jury rush in 
from their room with the loafers in high glee ; 
and the judge, who has never ceased to smoke 
his briar-root pipe, solemnly fines the General 
for contempt, and dismisses the grand jury 
to find a true bill against counsel for concealed 
weapons. The whole scene is like a picture. 
Dull enough in places, the book is well worth 
reading. 


Of our three English novels, two are no 
credit to their country, and the less said about 
them the better. Mr. Gibbon used to write 
very pretty pastoral stories, and so his dull, 
clumsy novel is called By Mead and Stream. 
I fancy haymaking is mentioned somewhere, 
so there must have been a meadow; but I am 
nearly positive that there is no water what- 
ever, running or still, natural or ornamental, 
in the book. The plot is confused and tire- 
some; every character is conventional or 
borrowed. An uncle (old Martin Chuzzlewit) 
tests and torments a dear nephew in a mon- 
strous and mysterious way, encouraging him 
to lose £50,000 in a co-operative production 
scheme, with one Caleb (Mr. J. Arch). At 
dreary length this scheme is unfolded and 
traced. Mr. Gibbon, timidly dabbling in 
political economy, takes care not to commit 





himself by saying what the trade was. When 
the scheme fails, the workmen all deserting, 
we are told it was not through any fault of 
principles—oh, no—but merely because the 
men knew that the raw material was bought 
at a higher price than the finished article 
would fetch, and so despaired of participating 
in the profits. Our hero had merely gone on 
trusting the manager (a rascally stockbroker 
he had picked up), although he had from the 
first seen cause to suspect him. 


Jack's Courtship is a wordy, twaddling, 
conventional love-tale, without merit, but 
quite harmless. In form it isan autobiography, 
padded with marine painting and nautical jar- 
gon. The hero keeps promising some strange, 
wonderful adventures. Nothing transpired 
beyond stolen walks and garden scenes at 
Chfton till the heroine is ordered off to 
Australia. I at once inferred that the hero— 
a retired mate—would secretly ship on the 
same steamer, as in that capital novel Daireen. 
He does, and no doubt shipwrecks and much 
cumbrous life-saving apparatus follow. I 
have some impression of the epithets ‘‘ fresh, 
breezy, salt-sea flavour,” &c., applied by 
some perverse critic to Mr. Clark Russell. 
An amusing delusion. His hero served five 
years only at sea, retiring when only twenty- 
three. He then lives (on £250 a year?) in 
‘“West-end”’ circles, avoiding all nautical 
society. He passes (as second mates do not) 
in good, but, it must be owned, rather vulgar 
society, where the word ‘ gentleman” is 
finely bandied about. Mr. Russell wants us 
to believe that the marine taint was indelible, 
that the poor young man could not speak ten 
words without some metaphor from the fore- 
castle. Alas for Mr. Russell! the hero, both 
in his diary and conversation, is always for- 
getting himself, and runs on for pages ina 
sadly terrestrial vein, and then suddenly pulls 
up, and, addressing the reader as ‘‘ shipmate,”’ 
reels off some sickening sentimental stuff 
about ‘‘lee-scuppers” and “ slushbuckets.” 
It is amusing to find Miss Hawke, the wealthy 
and exclusive queen of Clifton, who would 
surely have shrunk from these Tom Tug 
eccentricities in a post-captain, enthralled by 
them in a merchant seamen. But the whole 
thing is a vulgar delusion. Sailors—off the 
stage—are not more prone to metaphorical 
Old Testament diction than other men. My 
experience of them—chiefly confined, it is 
true, to the Great Western Railway, on which 
they seem always cruising—is that no class 
has a greater dislike to talking ‘‘shop,” or 
takes greater pains to avoid technical terms 
in talking to strangers. To misrepresent an 
honourable profession as so utterly stupid and 
vulgar as to intrude its argot upon the un- 
initiated is a gratuitous impertinence. 


With national pride we dwell a moment on 
a beautiful English historical novel—historical 
in the best sense, for, without tampering with 
history, it gives us what history cannot do, nor 
biography either, a glimpse of the domestic 
manners of a bygone period interpreted by 
the light of our own. Little can, little 
need be said about this sweet, unpretending 
story with its pretty engravings. The new- 
old-fashioned art of the Caldecott-Greenaway 
school would fain have us trace a poetic and 
romantic element in Georgian life. Mere 
makebelieve! Beautiful family affection 





there was—quiet hearths irradiated by 
sweet, prosaic virtues. All this our author 
paints tenderly and cheerfully in the lonely 
Cumberland farm and the refined home 
at Westerham. What there was of the 
romantic and heroic—as Thackeray, too, saw 
—lay in the grand, old, stupid, patriotic, 
miso-Gallic war spirit, and this he nobly 
reproduces, woven round the career of a great 
British patriot, the hero of Quebec. What 
if the language of the children is rather 
precocious and that of their elders not always 
without modern suggestion? Perfect freedom 
from anachronism is necessary only to a 
literary forgery. But an adequate review is 
here impossible. I can only urge all who 
love to read of peaceful hearths and stirring 
camps, of maiden modesty and manly valour, 
to review Amyot Brough for themselves. 
E. Purcett. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Armies of the Native States of India. 
Reprinted from the Jimes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
If this little book had been an honest record of 
facts and figures we should have been satisfied 
to call it a useful help to the understanding of 
Indian politics. It is quite right the public 
should know that the several chiefs of India 
maintain under arms about 350,000 men all 
told, while our own soldiers (European and 
native) number less than 200,000. Thus far 
our author’s statements may be verified by 
official authority, though they require a certain 
limitation which he fails to supply. Armed 
men do not an army make, least. of all in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. On 
this point our author cannot refuse to hear Sir 
Lepel Griffin, Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India, whose testimony he uses freely 
on other occasions :— 

‘Tt may suit the purposes of German or Russian 
writers to pretend that the forces at the disposal 
of Indian princes are large and formidable, but 
such is not the case. There are only three [native] 
forces in India worth consideration: that of 
Hyderabad . . .; that of Sindhia nia 
that of the Punjab Sikh States . - The so- 
called armies of other States exist only on paper. 
They are an undrilled, wretchedly armed rabble.’’ 
(The Fortnightly Review, October, 1883, p. 494.) 
Here is at once a vast deduction from the 
350,000 armed men with which our author 
delights to confront us. The simple truth is 
that only a single force in India—that of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad—is capable of becoming 
a serious military danger. This danger, of 
course, it is the duty of our Indian statesmen 
to palliate, or to remove. Their task has not 
been rendered easier by the publicity which the 
Times newspaper gave to the rash speculations 
of ourauthor. His name is not given, but we 
may safely assume that, though he has got 
up his brief very carefully, he is not well versed 
in Indian history. Regarding Hyderabad he 
ventures the extraordinary assertion that ‘‘it is 
the one place in India where corrupt English- 
men have been found.” Has he never heard of 
the Augean stable which Clive tried to cleanse 
in Bengal? Has he never heard of the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts? After this we are not sur- 
prized to learn that ‘‘ no certain amelioration 
will be effected until we apply the Berar system 
to the rest of Hyderabad.” ‘“‘The Berar 
system,” it may be as well to explain, is here 
a convenient euphemism for annexation. On 
another page we are calmly told that the Nizam 
may possibly ‘prefer extinction” ; and in the 
Introduction we read of ‘‘ the lavish bestowal 
of the privilege of adoption.” In plain words, 
we are advised with a light heart to adopt the 
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theory that was in vogue before the Mutiny, to 
tear up the royal proclamation of November, 
1858, and to reverse the deliberate policy of 
each successive Viceroy from Canning to 

Ripon. It is, therefore, not without reason 
(though we may be quite sure it is without 
permission) that the name of Dalhousie is 
brought into ill-omened conjunction with the 
name of Lord Dufferin in the Dedication of the 
volume. .Here again we will not argue, but 
content ourselves with quoting the most 
recently published authority — Mr. Mark 
Thornhill’s Adventures of a Magistrate during 
the Mutiny (p. 333)—“ The annexations of Lord 
Dalhousie, especially that of Oude, were un- 
doubtedly the immediate cause of the mutiny.” 
Our alarmists are doing their best to provoke 
the outbreak which they profess to dread. 


Men of Invention and Industry. By Samuel 
Smiles. (Murray.) This volume consists of 
twelve unconnected articles, eleven of which 
are biographies of men distinguished by inven- 
tive genius or industrial ability. The remaining 
article is an account of industry in Ireland, 
introductory to an autobiography furnished by 
Mr. E. J. Harland, the shipbuilder of Belfast. 
Amon the persons whose lives are here 
related, the best known are John Harrison, the 
inventor of the marine chronometer, and the 
late Charles Bianconi. Three chapters are 
devoted to the men who were concerned in the 
invention and improvement of the steam 
printing press—Koenig, the Walters of the 
Times, and William Clowes. Names less 
familiar than these, but equally worthy to be 
remembered, are those of Phineas Pett, the 
great naval architect of the time of James I.; 
Francis Pettit Smith, the introducer of the 
screw propeller; John Lombe, who imported 
the silk industry into England; and William 
Murdock, the inventor of gas-lighting, and of 
many other things besides. Dr. Smiles’s style 
was never remarkable for literary grace or 
correctness, and in this last book it seems 
more than ordinarily careless; but his uine 
interest in his subjects, and the skill with 
which he seizes on their striking points, are 
qualities which compensate for many defects. 
Moreover, his facts may safely be trusted. 
We like Dr. Smiles best when he has to tell 
of men who in obscure stations have been 
content to find their happiness in the pursuit 
of knowledge and in quiet usefulness, with- 
out seeking either for fortune or celebrity. 
For this reason the chapter of this book which 
has pleased us most is the last, entitled 
“* Astronomers and Students in Humble Life.” 


WE have been glad to receive from Messrs. 
Macmillan Kingsley’s Poems, in two volumes 
bound uniformly with the ‘‘ Eversley edition ” 
which the same publishers brought out three 

earsago. We are careful to say ‘‘ uniformly 

und,” for the present issue is on much 
stouter paper, and in larger type. It could 
hardly have been otherwise if the poems were 
to make two volumes, but the improved format 
is none ao _ teful. “The Saint’s 
Tragedy ”—the first thing that Kingsley pub- 
lished, giving a promise of sustained afhet chet 
was never quite redeemed—fills the first 
volume. The second volume opens with the 
sonorous hexameters of ‘‘Andromeda,” and 
includes all the shorter (we decline to call them 
“‘minor”’) poems, from the boyish performances 
of 1835 to the last ballad “written in illness” 
of June, 1874. The author died in January 
of the following year. We miss, however, 
‘ Martin Lightfoot’s Song,” which first saw 
the light in the English Illustrated Magazine of 
last July. It is right to notice that the date 
and place of each poem is duly recorded. We 
thus learn that “ Alton e’s Song” was 
written on the Torridge, and ‘‘ The Tide Rock ” 
at Ilfracombe, eight years before it appeared in 





Two Years Ago. With regard to this latter, it 
is somewhat remarkable that the version printed 
in the novel contains several inferior variants, 
one of which looks very like a misprint. The 
same may be said of ‘‘ A Farewell—toC. E. G.,” 
ci which reappears in the samenovel. We 

ve only one word more to say ; and that is to 
express a hope that the publishers will go on to 
give us at least the Miscellanies and the Prose 
Idylis, if not also The Heroes, in the same 
attractive form. The Water Babies is promised 
us immediately with new illustrations. The 
sermons and historical writings we can manage 
to do without. 


All Round Spain by Road and Rail, with a 
Short Account of a Visit to Andorra, By F. 
H. Deverell. (Sampson Low.) As we looked 
at the excellent little map enclosed in the cover 
of this volume, and glanced at the well-chosen 
Spanish verses and mottoes prefixed to each 
chapter, we anticipated something better than 
the mere record of a tourist’s wanderin The 
introduction, too, speaks of visiting Estrema- 
dura ‘‘to inquire about the locusts said to 
swarm there, and about the mesta and the 
migratory system of shepherding which 
formerly existed there.” But how were our 
hopes dashed by further reading! The visit to 
Estremadura resolves itself into a diligence 
ride from Seville to Zafra, where a stay of a 
day was made only by reason of having missed 
the train on the morning after arrival, and 
‘during the whole day I went out of doors for 
only about five minutes, in the evening.” 
From Zafra our traveller took train to Madrid. 
Of inquiry about the mesta there is not a word, 
only some guide-book padding about it. And 
this journey, by ordinary diligence and rail, is 
magniloquently described as ‘‘a route along 
which few foreign travellers, possibly no foreign 
traveller, had passed before.’’ This is the tone 
of the whole book. Even of Barcelona we 
read, ‘‘ As Barcelona is now visited by a few 
ae from time to time, it may pass 
without further notice from me.” Does it never 
occur to tourists in Spain that some hundreds 
of foreign commercial men, ¢ is-voyageurs, 
miners, ilway, and other engineers, are 
yearly traversing Spain in all directions on 
business, and make no fuss about it ; that many 
of her most lonely sierras have been explored 
and mapped out by scientific men, geologists, 
botanists, ornithologists, &c., without their 
giving to the world a detailed report of their 
personal comforts or discomforts ? There is no 
excellence of style, no display of literary power, 
in this book which might compensate for the 
want of novelty in the trivial incidents which 
it _— It is marked off from its fellows 
chiefly by the intrusion of quotations of the 
Bible on every third or fourth page. As said 
above, the best things in it are the map and the 
Spanish quotations, which head the chapters, 
some of these are really charming bits. 


The Spitalfields Genius: the Story of the Life 
of William Allen. By J. Fayle. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) William Allen was born in 1770, 
and died in 1843. A simple-minded and un- 
ambitious Quaker, he was the trusted friend of 
the Duke of Wellington, of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. of Russia, and of the Duke of Kent, 
who chose him as his adviser in his financial 
difficulties, and one of the trustees for the 
administration of his income. He also attained 
distinction as a man of science, being a fellow 
of the Royal Society and a successful lecturer 
at the Royal Institution and at Guy’s Hospital ; 
and in all the philanthropic movements of his 
time he was one of the most laborious and 
useful, though seldom one of the most promi- 
nent, workers. It is strange that a career in 
so many ways remarkable should be so little 
remembered. Mr. Fayle informs us that two 
previous biographies of Allen exist; but he 








says that they are voluminous and dull. His 
own book has the merit of brevity, and we 
have found it interesting, although the affected 
sprightliness of Mr. Fayle’s style is by no means 
to our taste. We wish he had given some 
account of Allen’s scientific activity, and had 
told us of his domestic life something more 
than the fact that he survived his third wife. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Chatto & Windus.) It is no longer nece 
to commend the sea yarns of Mr. Clark Russell. 
This is the third series of them that we have 
read; and though we cannot consider it quite 
equal to the two former, we must express our 
surprise that the author has been able to pre- 
serve so much of freshness and novelty. There 
is one matter we should like to urge upon him, 
if he will pardon the presumption. As a literary 
craftsman he has no more laurels to win; but 
in the practical work of improving the con- 
dition of British sailors we venture to suggest 
that a career yet lies before him worthy of his 
genius. It is not enough to describe hardshi 
and perils in burning words. We look to the 
one man who possesses both adequate know- 
ledge and capacity of expression to teach us 
the remedy. We presume that Mr. Clark 
Russell is not responsible for the glorified Jack 
Tars on the cover of his book. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of 
Great Britain. Second Series. By John H. 
Ingram. (W. H. Allen.) Mr. Ingram, like 
Mr. Clark Russell, has ‘‘ struck ile.” Encour- 
aged by the favourable reception, &c., &c., he 
has here given us a second collection of ghost 
stories suitable for the season. If it be not 
treating the subject too seriously, we would 
renew our protest against Mr. Ingram’s be 
setting sin of inaccuracy. In his tale of Com- 
bermere Abbey, he expands the Lord C. of his 
original into Lord Cotton—a title that has 
never existed. In his chapter on “ Roslin 
Chapel” he quotes six stanzas from Sir Walter 
Scott, and makes almost as many misprints. 
Most of these, no doubt, are venial, but two 
we cannot pardon: ‘ Altar pale,” for “‘altar’s 
pale”; and ‘The lordly line of Hugh [sic] 
St. Clair.” 

The Relation of Philosophy to Science, Physical 
and Psychological, An Address delivered before 
the Aristotelian Society. By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. (Williams and Norgate.) Dr. 
Hodgson is a sturdy champion for the rights 
of philosophy, or metaphysics properly so- 
called, over against those of physical science 
on the one hand, and psychology on the other. 
In the last annual address to the Aristotelian 
Society, of which he is the President, he 
reiterates in somewhat new language, and with 
fresh argument and illustration, his cardinal 
proposition that, while all science has to do 
with ascertaining the conditions of the exist- 
ence of things, it is only philosophy which 
inquires into the what as distinguished from 
the how of existing things. In other words, it 
is for philosophy to take up the consideration 
of things as known objects, in their necessary 
relation to the knowing mind. The author 
develops this thesis in reference to the distinc- 
tion between peychology and philosophy in a 
very fresh and interesting manner. e@ con- 
tends for a rigidly scientific psychology which 
shall confine itself to the study of the condi- 
tions of mental states and processes, and more 
particularly the correlations between psychical 
changes and nervous actions; and he rallies 
some of our modern psychologists who, while 
accepting the biological method as applicable 
to the phenomena of mind, reserve for philoso- 
phic consideration the problem of a spiritual 
substance. Such a substance, so far as it helps 
to condition the phenomena, ought, according 
to Dr. Hodgson, to be included in a scientific 
psychology. But he ridicules the notion of 
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trying to deduce the manifestations of mind 
from a conception of an underlying substance 
or noumenon. And his eventually phenomen- 
alistic philosophy leads him to resent the 
handing over of such a problem as the unknow- 
able substance of mind to his own favourite 
region of philosophy. Dr. Hodgson’s reason- 
ing is close, and now and again subtle; and 
even when read some of his distinctions, as that 
between objective thought and the objects of 
thought, are not easy to grasp. One would say 
that the members of the Aristotelian Society 
must derive an excellent intellectual gymnastic 
from their learned President’s discourses. 


Traced and Tracked: Memoirs of a City Detec- 
tive. By James M‘Govan. (Edinburgh: Men- 
zies.) Mr. M‘Govan—if that be his real name 
—is the author of three former books, which 
have gone respectively through nine, eight, and 
six editions, and which, like the one now before 
us, profess to record the experiences of an Edin- 
burgh detective. It is natural to expect that 
the vein will by this time show some signs 
of exhaustion. As we have not read Mr. 
M‘Govan’s earlier books, we are unable to say 
whether the present work is inferior to them 
or not; but we are bound to confess that 
Traced and Tracked is one of the best collections 
of short stories we have seen for a long while. 
The tales—which are clearly to be tegarded as 
fiction, though they may embody real incidents, 
and though they evidently display close per- 
sonal knowledge of the classes they descri 
have no more monotony than is inseparable 
from the fact that they all deal with crime and 
its detection. But, after all, four volumes of 
detective experiences are rather too much, 
and the author might do well to essay his 
powers in some other field. 


The Skilful Cook: a Practical Manual of 
Modern Experience. By Miss Mary Harrison. 
(Sampson mh This is a really servicable 
cookery-book. Its directions are briefly ex- 
pressed, but full and lucid, and (unlike those of 
many similar handbooks) are not calculated 
exclusively for use in wealthy households. 
The book is handy in size, and facility of refer- 
ence is insured by the use of strong type for the 
headings, and by the practice of giving a 
separate paragraph to each step of the processes 
described. There is also a good index. 


WE have received from Messrs. Vizetelly & 
Co. a translation of M. Georges Ohnet’s Countess 
Sarah. It appears that the publication has 
been delayed oes fear of a rival translation 
by a duke’s daughter. We must be excused for 
expressing the opinion that both translators 
might have been better employed. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Att Sovuts’ CoLLeGE, Oxford, has honoured 
itself by electing Prof. 8. R. Gardiner to a 
‘‘research fellowship,” which is tenable for 
seven years, on the condition that the holder 
undertakes some definite literary or scientific 
work under the direction of the college. In 
the present case the ‘‘ definite literary work ” 
is the continuation of the History of England 
from the outbreak of the Civil War (August, 


iow to the execution of the king (January, 
649). 


Pror. MAsPERO will start for Upper Egypt 
earlier than usual this year. His steamer is 
already being prepared for the trip, and he will 
probably begin moving up the river in the 
course of a week. 

THE Nile threatens to be deserted this year. 
A letter despatched from Cairo November 16, 


states that only two dahabeeyahs had gone up 
at that date. 


Mr. WHITLEY STOKEs has agreed to edit for 





the delegates of the Clarendon Press the Indian 
Codes, in two volumes. The first volume, deal- 
ing with the substantive law, will contain the 
Penal Code, the Succession Act, the Contract 
Act, the Transfer of Property Act, and the 
four Acts codifying the law of negotiable in- 
struments, trusts, easements, and specific relief. 
The second volume, dealing with the adjective 
law, will contain the two codes of criminal and 
civil procedure, the Evidence Act and the 
Limitation Act. 


Temple Bar for January will contain ‘“‘ Recol- 
lections of Mark Pattison,” by a former under- 
graduate of Lincoln College. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavt, TrRENcH & Co. will 
publish next week a small volume of Rhymes a la 
Mode, by Mr. Andrew Lang. Many of the 
verses included in it have appeared in various 

riodicals, but none have hitherto been put 
orth in book form in England. 


THE same publishers have in the press for 
immediate publication Mrs. Sartorius’s narra- 
tive of her experiences in The Soudan. As she 
was with Major-General Sartorius during his 
expedition to Suakim, the volume, with its 
iliustrations, will give an interesting insight 
into camp-life, as well as into the characteristics 
of the people and country visited. 


THE anonymous author of Metaphysica nova 
et vetusta: a Return to Dualism, by Scotus 
Novanticus, has another work in the press, to 
be entitled Ethica; or, the Ethics of Reason. 


WE understand that the fourth edition of 
Obiter Dicta is about to be issued immediately. 


Mr. KrisHNAMACHARIYAR, formerly of the 
Madras Educational Department, has applied 
for permission to translate into Tamil and 
Telugu the volume of Indian Fairy Tales col- 
lected by Miss Marie Stokes. 


Mr. BEAL’s two volumes, recently published 
by Triibner & Co., are, we understand, soon to 
be supplemented by a third volume, containing 
the travels of the pilgrims named by I-Tsing, 
some of whom reached India by the Southern 
Sea route. The especial value of the records of 
these last-named pilgrims, is that we derive 
from them our first information of the Buddhist 
settlements in the island of Sumatra, especially 
at Sribhoja (very probably Palembang), so early 
as the second half of the seventh century A.D. 

Mr. HENRY CLARKE has just sent to press, 
with Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., an 
annotated edition of the Evagoras of Isocrates. 


Pror. F. LANGE, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, announces a series of 
German School Classics, edited, with literary 
Introduction and notes, by Mr. F. Storr, Dr. 
A. Macdonell and himself. The first two 
volumes, Master Martin, the Cooper, by E. T. A. 
Hoffman, and Hans Lange, by Paul Heyse, are 
nearly ready, and will be published by Messrs. 
Symons & Co. 

Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
have down for immediate publication three new 
novels: Edith, by Redna Scott; Sweet Bells 
Jangled, by Miss Rowsell, author of Love Loyal ; 
and Eifrica, an historical novel of the time of 
Henry II., by Mrs. Edmund Boger, author of 
Southwark and its Story. 


THE subjects of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s two 
courses of lectures at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Junuary are ‘‘ From Shakspere to 
Pope,” and ‘‘ Gray and the recent History of 
his Writings.” The former course, consisting 
of six lectures, will also be delivered at Boston 
during December. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER AND SHEPHEARD have 
published, in a cheap sixpenny edition such as 
was so popular about two years ago, Mdme. 
Venturi’s Memoir of Joseph Mazzini, together 
with Mazzini’s two essays, ‘‘ Thoughts upon 





Democracy in Europe” and ‘‘ The Duties of 
Man.” 


An Irish Midsummer Night’s Dream: a iy oc 
of the Shannon, is the title of a new little k 
by Mr. John Bickerdyke, M.A., to be published 
week by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 


Mr. Henry Fritu will contribute a serial 
story called ‘‘ King Charles’ Page; or, Two 
Children’s Adventures in the Time of the 
Commonwealth” to the new volume of Little 
Folks’ Magazine, which begins with the January 
number. 

Messrs. J. S. Fietrcuer & Co., of Leeds, 
will shortly publish a new story entitled Sen- 
tence Deferred, for which they confidently an- 
ticipate as remarkable a reception as that 


accorded to Mr. Conway’s celebrated Called 
Back. 


Messrs. W. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. 
have recently acquired the copyright of Time. 
Its scope will be much enlarged by the new 
editor, so as to make it ‘‘a magazine of current 
topics, literature, and art.” ‘‘ Though claiming 
to rank among the more distinctly literary of 
the monthlies,” it will ‘‘ run rival to no existing 
journal.” The first number for 1885 is to in- 
clude, among others, articles by F. Anstey, 
Mr. A. Lang, Vernon Lee, Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Rev. 
Hilderic Friend, and Mr. W. F. Kirby. One 
serial novel will run through the monthly issues, 
the remaining pages being devoted to short 
essays and papers, critical reviews, and a 
monthly bibliography. 

THE Derby Mercury having changed hands, 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams will shortly relinquish 
the editorship of that paper. 

Ir is proposed to erect a memorial to King 
Prvedien == III. of Scotland on the spot by the 
seashore between Burntisland and Kinghorn 
where he met with his death by an accidental 
fall over the cliff on March 19, 1285-6. 


A BAGFUL of historical documents, relating to 
the proceedings which led to the siege of 
Carlisle by the Scots after the battle of Marston 
Moor, has been found under a beam in the 
triforium of Carlisle Cathedral by some work- 
men who were doing repairs, The documents 
bear the date 1642 and 1643, and they must 
have been hidden under the beam 240 years 
ago. They have been taken possession of by 
the Dean and Chapter, who intend to have 
them examined by experts. 


THE fire that broke out in the Reference 
Department of the Newcastle Free Library last 
week did damage it is estimated to the amount 
of £1000, the bookshelves and their contents 
being entirely consumed for a width of eight 
or ten yards. Some valuable books were de- 
stroyed, but fortunately they can all be replaced. 
The fire, it is stated, was caused by the over- 
heating of the ventilators which carry away 
the fumes of the gaslights from the reading- 
room. 


Mr. StvaRT-GLENNIE will lecture next 
Sunday evening, December 7, for the National 
Sunday League, at St. Andrew’s Hall, New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, on ‘‘ King Arthur 
in History, Romance, and Poesy.” 

WE have received the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1882-83, 
which forms a volume of about 1100 pages. 
Besides recording the progress of education in 
the several States, it also gives an abstract of 
what is being done for technical instruction 


throughout Europe. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, on November 22, a report in con- 
nexion with ‘1 Henry VI.” from the no ga 
ment of Arts and Sciences was presen 


by 
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Dr. Arthur B. Prowse. The following pa 
were also read :—‘‘ Joan of Arc,” by Mrs C. J. 
Spencer, who maintained that the travesty of 
Joan’s noble character, as given in “1 Henry 
VI.,” was a neg that Shakspere did not write 
the play; ‘“‘Joan of Arc from Three Points of 
View,” by Miss Louisa Mary Davies, who showed 
(1) that history gave her life as a tragedy, pure 
and simple—a sacrifice accepted, , and then 
repudiated ; (2) that Shakspere presents to the 
view the same sacrifice, but as a blemished 
offering, tainted with the breath of the Evil 
One ; (3) that Schiller reproduces the story of 
self-abnegation, heightened in lustre by the 
cruellest misconstruction and ingratitude. Mr. 
John Taylor read ‘‘An Historical Note on 
Talbot ” dealing with many interesting points 
concerning him, among others his connexion 
with Goodrich Castle, the history of his 
prayer-book, and the discovery of his body in 
1874 at Whitchurch, Salop. 








A TRANSLATION. 
KING AILILL’S DEATH. 


From the Early-Middle-Irish, Book of Lein- 
ster, fo. 2144 (=facsimile, p. 303), col. 2. 


I xnow who won the peace of God— 
The old king Ailill of the Bann, 

Who fought beyond the Irish sea 
All day against a Connaught clan. 


The king was routed. In the flight 
He muttered to his charioteer, 

** Look back : the slaughter, is it red? 
The slayers, are they drawing near ?’’ 


The man looked back. The west-wind blew 
Dead clansmen’s hair against his face. 

He heard the war-shout of his foes, 
The death-cry of his ruined race. 


The foes came darting from the height 
Like pine-trees down a swollen fall. 

Like heaps of hay in flood, his clan 
Swept on or sank—he saw it all, 


And spake, ‘‘ The slaughter is full red, 
But we may still be saved by flight.’’ 
Then groaned the king, ‘‘ No sin of theirs 

Falls on my people here to-night. 


** No sin of theirs, but sin of mine, 
For I was worst of evil kings, 

Unrighteous, wrathful, hurling down 
To death or shame all weaker things. 


** Draw rein, and turn the chariot round. 
My face against the foemen bend. 
When I am seen and slain, mayhap 
The slaughter of my tribe will end.” 
They drew, and turned. Down came the foe. 
The king fell cloven on the sod. 
The slaughter then was stayed, and so 
King Ailill won the peace of God.* 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE conductors of the English Illustrated 
Magazine, instead of following the custom of 
issuing an extra Christmas number, have chosen 
to make their December Part double the usual 
size and price, with eight full-page illustrations. 
Four of these belong to Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
article on ‘‘ Gainsborough,” which is chiefl 

biographical, and contains but little—thoug 

that little is sound—in the way of criticism. 
The engravings may be commended, though 
Gainsborough is not an artist whose i 

merits can be fairly represented in black and 
white. Among the illustrations to Mr. Carr’s 
article, however, Mr. Biscombe Gardner’s small 
engraving of the ‘ Miss Linley ” strikes us as 
being more satisfactory than any of the full- 
Page pictures. Mr. F. Pollock’s article on 
“Clovelly” is charmingly illustrated by Mr. 


*A rough draft of this translation appeared in 
Fraser’ s Magazine for June, 1861. 








L. R. O’Brien. The paper on “ Calvados,” by 
Mary Mather, is well written and interesting. 
Mr. Hennessy’s drawings are rather unequal in 
merit. Mr. F. Villiers contributes an article, 
illustrated by himself, on ‘‘Our Mission to 
Abyssinia.” Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ The Squire 
at Vauxhall,” and Mr. R. Jefferies’s ‘‘St. Guido,” 
are not very favourable specimens of their 
authors’ styles, and the same may be said of Mr. 
Henry James’s story, ‘‘The Path of Duty,” 
which (if we may speak our mind) is ‘‘ short but 
tedious.” Mr. Bernard H. Becker has a paper 
on ‘‘ Iron and Steel Making in South Wales,” 
illustrated by Mr. A. Morrow; and Mr. C. F. 
Keary writes on the ‘‘ Sforzas of Milan,”’ several 
portraits of whom are given from contemporary 
medals. The only article unprovided with 
illustrations, besides Mr. Henry James's story 
and the two continued tales, is Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s. ‘‘A Christmastide in the Khyber 
Pass.” On the whole the number deserves 
very high praise both for its literary and its 
artistic qualities. 

Macmillan’s Magazine contains several papers 
of exceptional interest. First comes a poem of 
Lord Tennyson on ‘ Freedom,” which has all 
the ring and spirit of his early work. M. A. W. 
in writing on “Style and Miss Austen” has 
done all that is possible to extract something 
new out of the recently published letters. An 
article on ‘‘ Profit and Loss at Oxford” puts 
forward in a lively way the real difficulties 
which beset the university reformer. The sug- 
gested remedy—‘‘ shear expenses; bring back 
plain living as the first step towards high 
thinking ”’—is obvious. So long as university 
life is mainly organised for amusement and 
luxury it is useless to complain of the lack 
of intellectual results. ‘‘Notes on Popular 
English,” by the late Isaac Todhunter, contains 
much useful criticism for the writer who needs 
to be warned against dangerous solecisms. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen writes a touching tribute 
to the memory of Henry Fawcett. 


WE have received from Mr. Elliot Stock the 
first number of Book-lore: a Magazine devoted 
to Old Time Literature, with which is incor- 

rated The Bibliographer. It will, no doubt, 
* more acceptable to the public at large than 
that excellent periodical ; while ‘‘ The Story of 
Rasselas ” and the Lad = “J con <4 

hy’? will conciliate the special student. 
The aide on ‘Scriptural Translations and 
Blunders”? exemplifies the bad eminence of 
Oxford Bibles for typographical errors between 
1717 and 1820. The Notices of Collectors— 
Sir English Dolben is introduced to us in this 
number—can hardly fail to be entertaining and 
valuable; and the Reviews and Notes bring 
together many facts which are worthy of per- 
manent record. The little notice of Mr. Hink- 
man’s proposal for printing books in blue ink 
and on m paper is suggestive; we have seen 
the Gospel of St. John printed for the use of 
an invalid in gilt characters on a dark green 
ground. We wish Book-Lore all the prosperity 
which so readable a periodical deserves, and 
hope that it will help to popularise biblio- 
graphy and the science of books. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau Herr Herman 
Grimm concludes his papers on ‘ Raphael’s 
Ruhm in vier Jahrhunderten” ; ~~ form an 
Appendix to the writer’s biography of Raphael. 
The condition of the London poor has awakened 
the attention of Germany, and Prof. Asher 
begins a series of articles which will make 
known to the German public the details which 
have lately been laid before ourselves. Herr 
Bruchmann writes on ‘‘ Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt,”’ a man more impressive by his person- 
ality than by the clearness of his expression. 
Prof. Max Miiller publishes a paper ‘‘ Damals 
und Jetzt,” originally written for the ey 
t is 


logical Association meeting at Dessau. 





a pleasantly written survey of the advance of 
philology in recent times. 

THE Euskal-Erria of November 20 has a 
biographical sketch of Don Nicolas Soraluce, 
who died on October 29. His chief writings 
were devoted to the history of his native 
province, and comprise, among others, a His- 
toria general de Guipuzcoa, and histories of the 
fisheries and maritime discoveries of the Basques 
in the Polar seas and in Newfoundland. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., Principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, which took place suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the evening of last Sunday, November 30. 
He was born in 1826 and educated at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford. After being 
placed in the second class at the final examina- 
tion in classics, he was elected in 1848 to a 
fellowship at Oriel. For ten years he remained 
in residence, taking private pupils and preparing 
the edition of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle upon which his reputation as an author 
must rest. Many Oxford teachers try their 
hands at Aristotle in some form ; Sir Alexander 
Grant alone has been able to keep his place 
as the most popular—if not the standard— 
authority for nearly thirty years. But it must 
be admitted that this exceptional success is 
largely due to the very limitations of the work. 
No attempt is made to settle the text ; even the 
useful Index Verborum is borrowed from an- 
other edition. The essays are eminently read- 
able, but no one would now pretend that they 
go to the root of the matter. In brief, Sir 
Alexander had much reason to thank the laziness 
of later generations of Oxford tutors, who have 
ever been ready to criticise his work without 
venturing to supersede it. A fourth edition is 
announced by Messrs. Longmans for immediate 
ublication. In 1859 Sir A. Grant married the 
Seughter of Prof. Ferrier, of St. Andrews, and 
in the same year went out to India as inspector 
of schools and professor of history at Madras. 
In 1862 he was transferred to Bombay, where 
he filled successively the offices of principal of 
Elphinstone College and Director of Public 
Instruction. In 1868 he was chosen Princi 
of Edinburgh University, in succession to Sir 
David Brewster. Though this post is by no 
means a sinecure, its duties are mainly ad- 
ministrative, and demand no peasy and it 
was hoped that Sir Alexander would devote his 
leisure to some great literary work. This hope 
was hardly fulfilled by his Aristotle and 
Xenophon in the series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” and his article on “ Aristotle” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. More worthy 
of its author was the Story of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, in two volumes, published in the begin- 
ning of the present year. 








THE EARLY LIFE OF TOURGHENIEV. 


Amon the interesting papers contained in the 
November number of the Russian review, ‘‘ The 
European Messenger” (Vestnik Yevropi), not the 
least important is the first instalment of an 
article entitled ‘‘ Recollections of the Family 
of Ivan Tourghéniev.” The author isa Mdme. 
Zhitov, the adopted daughter of the novelist’s 
mother. The pictures in these memoirs are 
vigorously drawn and wonderfully sad. We see 
the despotic mistress of the house, left a rich 
widow at a comparatively early age, exercising 
the most hnenstiees cruelty towards her un- 
fortunate serfs. Very vividly described are the 
struggles of the poor woman Agashenka to 
retain her infant children, who were to be 
torn from her merely because it was supposed 
they would be likely to interfere with her 
careful attendance upon her mistress; as also 
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the boundless caprice of the latter, and her 
severity to her eldest son, whom she ex- 
cluded from her society, and allowed to 
remain, in poverty because he had made a 
marriage of which she disapproved. It is 
interesting to see how many of the characters 
of the great novelist were taken from the serfs 
of his mother’s household—the dumb porter, 
to wit, and his dog. Many details are given 
of the youth of Tourghéniev; the author was 
adopted into the family soon after her birth, 
and saw much of the future novelist. We 
read how his generous heart was pained at 
seeing so much of the miseries of serfdom. It 
is to these experiences, however, that we 
owe the ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Sportsman” (Zapiski 
Okhotnika). Mdme. Tourghéniev was the type 
of a class of proprietors now, happily, 
impossible in Russia. The revelations of the 
cruelties of others given a little while ago in 
such journals as Old and New Russia and the 
Historical Messenger, make us realise that she 
was not alone, nay, was much more merciful 
than many others. Her life of tyranny and 
self-torment was closed in 1850, and her conduct 
seems to have somewhat estranged her favourite 
son Ivan, whose genius she appreciated so little 
that she did not care to read his works, and 
thought that he had degraded himself as a 
Russian nobleman by becoming an author. It 
is but fair to add, however, that he had written 
comparatively little before her death. The 
public will expect with much interest the con- 
tinuation of these papers, which, it is to be 
hoped, will find a translator, as "Tourghéniev 
has many admirers in this country. 
W. R. MorRFILL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SYMONDS’S ‘“‘ VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS.”’ 
London : Dec. 1, 1884. 
In reviewing Mr. Symonds’s new volume in 
last week’s ACADEMY, Mr. Hall Caine takes 
exception to the line— 


‘* Blue from the depth and curled with crested 
argent ’’— 
and adds, ‘“‘the use of the line of eleven 
syllables in the sonnet is, I think, new to me.” 
Might I point out that the Italian sonneteers 
almost invariably use the line of eleven syl- 
lables, and that the composition of mute-sonnets, 
with lines of ten syllables, is usually restricted 
by them to comic subjects. Our English poets, 
also, have occasionally made use of hendeca- 
syllabic lines. We all remember Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s— 
“= times unqueen thee and old loves endear 
ee? — 


and in his sonnet beginning ‘‘ When we were 
idlers”’ he has introduced seven of these lines. 
Milton and Wordsworth have used them more 
sparingly, while Keats gives us many examples, 
as in his sonnet ending— 


** Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing, 
And float with them about the summer 
waters.” 


Mr. Symonds’s sonnet, however, more closely 





resembles in rhythm, tone, and structure, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s ‘“‘Human Life,” in which 
there are eight hendecasyllabic lines. The fol- 
lowing very beautiful example by our latest 
sonneteer, Mr. E. C. Lefroy, may serve to show 
that such lines do not spoil the workmanship :— 


** Hytas. 


‘* What pool is this by galingale surrounded 
With parsley and tall iris overgrown ? 
It is the pool whose wayward nymphs con- 
founded 
The quest of Heracles to glut their own 
Desire of love. Its depths hath no man sounded 
Save the young Mysian argonaut alone, 


When round drooping neck he felt, 
astounded, 
The cruel grasp that sank him like a stone. 


Through all the land the Hero wandered, crying 
‘ Hylas!’ and ‘ Hylas!’ till the close of day, 
And thrice there came a feeble voice replying 
From watery caverns where the prisoner lay ; 
Yet to his car it seemed but as the sighing 

Of zephyrs through the forest far away.” 


I would only add that the scarcity of dissyl- 
labic rhymes in our language must always 
prevent their frequent use in the composition 
of English sonnets. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 





Dorchester: Dec. 1, 1884, 


Mr. Hall Caine, in his able critique on Vaga- 
bunduli Libellus, says: ‘‘ The use of the line of 
eleven syllables in the sonnet is, I think, new 
to me.” That its presence detracts from the 
beauty of the sonnet, even if does not constitute 
a flaw, will, I take it, be generally conceded ; 
still its use, though infrequent, is by no means 
rare. It occurs in two of Milton’s sonnets, 
viz., ‘‘On the Detraction which followed on 
my writing certain Treatises,” and ‘‘On the 
ie ae Memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomson.” 
It is also found in one (‘To Ginevra”’) of 
Byron’s, whose opinion that sonnets ‘‘are the 
most puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic com- 
positions ” did not deter him from writing some 
half-dozen. Another example is afforded by S. T. 
Coleridge in his sonnet ‘‘ To Priestley.”’ Words- 
worth furnishes many instances, e.g., in ‘“‘ Not 
love, nor war, nor the tumultuous swell ” (Mis- 
cellaneous Sonnets); ‘‘The Fall of the Aar: 
Handec” (Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
1820); in seven of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
viz., ‘Saxon Conquest,” ‘‘ Crusades,” ‘“ Cru- 
saders,” ‘‘Transubstantiation,” ‘‘ Charles the 
Second,” that commencing ‘‘Down a swift 
stream, thus far, a bold design,” and ‘‘ The 
Liturgy ”’; and in Nos. vii., xxv., xl., xlii., and 
xliv. of Sonnets composed during a Tour in Scot- 
land in the Summer of 1833. Other poets might 
be cited; but enough has been said to show 
that the use of the eleven-syllable line in the 
sonnet is not, as Mr. Hall Caine thinks, ‘‘ new.” 

With regard to Mr. Hall Caine’s stricture on 
the sestet of the sonnet in Vagabunduli Libellus 
commencing ‘‘ Hours, weeks and days bring 
round the golden moon,” I would say that the 
same arrangement as to rhyme is seen in Words- 
worth’s sonnet on ‘‘Seclusion” (Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets). JoHN F. Ropu. 








. NATHANAEL HAWTHORNE’S ANCESTRY. 
London: Dec. 1, 1884. 


I observe that you state—on the authority of 
the book under review—that the first Haw- 
thorne came ‘‘ probably from Wilts” in 1630. 

It y at _ —— vs A ol the 
parish register of Windsor contains the 
mal entry of ‘‘ Nathanael, son to Nath! Hew. 
thorne,” in the year 1631. 

I copied the entry many years ago from the 
original. 


CHARLES J. ROBINSON. 
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HISTORICAL MSS. AT OXFORD. 
House of Commons: Nov. 28, 1884. 

I went to see the —- of ae te 
Colle hments and papers, rescu y 
Bodloy for £7, from a rag and bone shop, and 
now in the library. They are about ten cubic 
feet, and are chiefly leaves, I think, of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. They will be valuable for local and 
economical history, and are well rescued from 
the fate to which Warden Sewell and Bursar 
Robinson destined them. Of course, I don’t 
know what Mr. Greville Chester got, but I 
suppose the best. There was, and is, plenty of 
room for their preservation in New College 
muniment room. They might have been offered, 
if the Warden and Bursar wanted to get rid of 
them in defiance of their founder’s statutes, to 
the library. 

They were sold for thirt 
(£1 10s.) by the abovename 
suggestive blunder. 


pieces of silver 
worthies, a most 
M.P. 








GOLDSMITH AND THE HORNECKS. 


London: Dee, 1, 1884. 

I submit that the pedigree of Goldsmith’s 
‘‘ Letter in Prose and Verse to Mrs. Bunbury ”’ 
is against the supposition that the two addi- 
tional lines Mr. Radford has found in the 
Plymouth Public Library (vide ACADEMY, 
November 22) are by Goldsmith. That pedi- 
gree is given as follows, with the reprint of the 
“Letter in Prose and Verse,” in the new 
edition of Goldsmith’s works just published in 
Bohn’s Standard Library :— 


‘‘ Written in 1772, according to Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, when he first published the piece through 
Prior’s edition of the poet’s works, 1837; but 
when, in the following year, Sir Henry included it 
in his ‘ Correspondence,’ &c., of his kinsman, Sir 
T, Hanmer, he sdid that it was ‘ probably written 
in 1773 or 1774.’ The letter was in reply to a 
rhyming;invitation to visit the Bunburys (Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Bunbury) at Barton, their country seat in 
Suffolk.’’ 


Now, Sir Henry Bunbury, who first published 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Letter in Prose and Verse,” as 
here stated, was the son of the Mrs. Bunbury 
to whom it was addressed, and he of course 
published from the family papers, and no doubt 
from the original letter in Goldsmith’s own 
hand. So much being tolerably evident, is it 
likely that Sir Henry would have published the 
poem without its twolastlines? Or, supposing 
that possible—for accidents will happen—seeing 
that he again published the poem-letter the 
following year, having so had, as I may say, 
an interval of a year for reflection and cor- 
rection, is it likely he would have published 
the poem a proven | time incomplete? Again, 
Mrs. Gwyn, sometime the second Miss Hor- 
neck, and Goldsmith’s ‘‘Jessamy Bride,” lived 
till 1840, three years after Sir Henry Bunbury 
first published the poem in Prior’s edition of 
Goldsmith’s works, and two years after its 
second publication in Sir Henry’s ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence,” &c., of Sir T. Hanmer; yet, though very 
communicative on the subject of Goldsmith and 
his intimacy with the Bunburys, this lady, I 
believe, never had anything to say against the 
completeness of the poem in question as Sir 
Henry published it. Northcote, who gave, in 
his Life of Reynolds, 1818, some of Mrs. Gwyn’s 
reminiscences of Goldsmith, has, I think, no 
word about these two lines, or, indeed, about 
the poem-letter, which, as I have shown above, 
was not published till long after—viz., 1837; 
and Hazlitt, who also knew Mrs. Gwyn, and 
was likewise favoured with a recital of her 
acquaintance with Goldsmith, though he tells 
of the recitals in his Conversutions of Northcote, 
1830, he, like Northcote, I believe, says nothing 
about this poem, 





No doubt the two lines cited are apt and 
“excellent,” as Mr. Radford says; but it seems 
to me they are merely an added “tag” toa 
copy of the original poem by Goldsmith. 

J. W. M. Gras. 








‘*HEINE’S PROSA.” 
Cambridge : Dec. 1, 1884. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the 
reviewer of Dr. Buchheim’s ‘‘ Heine’s Prosa”’ 
is altogether at fault in his contention with the 
editor as to the sense of the word wohlbestallt. 
To find that word suggestive of the idea “‘ well- 
fed” is an error possible only to an English- 
man with the ‘stalled ox” of the Proverbs 
running in his head. There does not exist any 
verb bestallen, to ‘‘ stall” or ‘‘stable’’; and 
stallen in this sense has no reference whatever 
to the feeding, but only to the housing, of the 
animals ‘‘ stalled.” Bestallt is not properly the 
preterite participle of bestullen, nor is either 
word derived from Stall, or at all adapted to 
suggest it. The verb bestallen is in all prob- 
ability a formation of the last century, from 
the verbal substantive Bestallwng, itself formed 
on the analogy of bestalte, the old preterite, and 
bestalt (afterwards incorrectly written bestallt), 
the preterite participle of bestellen, to put into 
a Stelle or post. The German language, there- 
fore, offers absolutely no line upon which a 
witty fancy could travel from the word woil- 
bestallt to the idea expressed by the word 
“‘wohlgenihrt.” This is, of course, an intended 
humour, which itis perfectly easy to apprehend 
in Heine’s Saran of the word; and it is 
to be regretted that Dr. Buchheim did not in 
his note point this out to the English reader. 
Like so many other expressions belonging to 
the Kanzleisprache, and now in their serious 
use either obsolete or found only in the most 
pedantic official style, wohlbestallt is often em- 
ployed to convey a certain satirical or serio- 
comic humour. In the passage from Heine the 
humour becomes the broader from the applica- 
tion of a term of solemn officialism to function- 
aries of so humble a grade and with so modest 
a salary (Bestallung) as Universitatspedelle. 

HENRY J. WOLSTENHOLME. 








BEN JONSON’S SONG ‘‘ TO CELIA.” 

Am Hof, Davos Platz, Switzerland : Nov. 19, 1884. 

It is very singular that in a matter of simple 
criticism people are constantly to be found who 
indulge in conjecture instead of going to th 
fountain-heads of information. Dr. J. F. 
Payne writes in the ACADEMY, November 1, 
suggesting that Jonson borrowed his song ‘‘ To 
Celia’ from a passage in Poliziano, who was, 
as every scholar knows, no less a royal borrower 
from antique sources than rare Ben himself. 
Mr. H. T. Wharton writes in the ACADEMY, 
November 8, explaining what is, indeed, 
established beyond question in the opinion of 
all competent judges, that Jonson translated 
his stanzas from the Love Letters of Philo- 
stratus. He refers to Cumberland, who first 
published the fact, having been, probably, 
informed of it by no less an authority than 
Bentley; and cites the passages in Guifford’s 
edition of Jonson (vol. viii., p. 267). Yet Mr. J. 
Williams, in the AcADEMy, November 15, writes 
to ‘‘ point out that it must be very doubtful 
whether Jonson had ever read so obscure a 
writer as Philostratus,” and then leads us 
through the Anthology in search of passages 
from Meleager, Leontius, Agathias, faintly 
reseinbling the concetti of Ben Jonson’s song. 
Why did not Mr. Williams turn to Gifford’s 
pages? He would there have read: ‘‘They 
must have a very imperfect acquaintance with 
Jonson who are unprepared to meet with him 
in any volume which antiquity has bequeathed 
to us.” This would have sayed him from so 





strange a blunder in criticism as the attempt 
to question the close dependence of the song 
‘*To Celia’ upon the text of Philostratus. 

Though I have not means at Davos for 
deciding such minute points of scholarship, I 
may suggest a doubt whether Jonson could 
have read the epigram of Agathias, translated 
by Mr. Williams. This, as forming part of the 
Palatine MS., probably was inaccessible to 
scholars of Jonson’s period. 

This song offers so beautiful an example of 
two points in literature, viz., how a tolerably 
close translation can be made an original poem 
of the highest quality, and how the touch of a 
true poet can transmute scattered prose 
sentences into a single lyric, that I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to compare the Greek of 
Philostratus in detail with the lines of Jonson. 
I will use the edition of Philostratus by Kayser. 

Philostratus had written éuod 8 udvois mpdmive 
Trois dupaow... ei 5e BovdAE, TY wey olvoy ph 
maparédAAve, pdvov 8 euBadrodoa bSatos Kal Tots 
xelAert mporpépovoea mAhpou pirnudtrwv 7d Exmwpa 
(Kayser, p. 355), 

This becomes in Jonson’s song : 


** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I’ll not look for wine.”’ 
The first line is closely translated; the second 
is an interpolation. The third and fourth lines 
are a compressed rendering of the Greek, Then 
follow in the English lyric :— 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


These verses can only be collected somewhat 
vaguely from the Greek. But we find traces of 
them in these phrases: éredav t5w oe 3d Kab 
foraua ph O€Awv, Td Exmwua Karéxwv > Td wey od 
mposhyw Tois xeiAeo: god 8’ olda mivwy. And, again: 
av kal ‘o Zebs yevoduevos. And, further: for: yap 
dvépacros ovdels oltws ws mobeiy ert thy Atovicov 
xdpw pera tas ris "Adpoditns dumédouvs. If the 
proof of Jonson’s borrowing from Philostratus 
depended solely on the parallelism of these 
latter passages, it would not be conclusive. 
Yet it is interesting to note, with the certainty 
we hold of Jonson’s having had Philostratus 
in mind, how he has allowed the tone and 
meaning of such fragments to coalesce into his 

uatrain ; and it may further be suggested that 
the interpolated second line of the song, ‘‘ And 
I will pledge with mine,” starts from 1d piv od 
mpoodyw Tois xeiAeot god 8 olda mivwr. 

In the second stanza of the song, the transla- 
tion is very close. Philostratus writes : méroupd 
co otépavoy pddwv, ob ot Tiuav, Kal TodTO wey yap, 
GAA’ abrois Tt xapiCduevos Trois fddas tva wh papavO7y 
(Kayser, p. 343). Jonson has: 

‘* T sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be.’’ 
It will be noticed how subtly the words ‘‘ Not 
so much ”’ shadow forth kal roito wey yap; and, 
also, it may be regretted that the translator 
has sacrificed the exquisite nuance by which 
Philostratus does not give the roses ‘‘ « hope,” 
but the sure grace (xap:(éuevos) of preservation. 
He has also lost something by keeping to the 
“wreath” and “it,” instead of dwelling on 
the living flowers, the roses. Then follow the 
last verses : 
** But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee.’’ 
These are closely adapted from another frag- 
ment: «i 8& BovAe Ti pla xapifecOar ra Adupava 
aitav dvtimeupov* unnérs mvéovra pddwv udvov GAAG 
kat god (Kayser, p. 358). It appears to me 
quite certain that Jonson, whose memory was 
vast and retentive, having read Philostratus 
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and being taken with the poetical charm of 
his concetti, wrote the song ‘‘To Celia” by 
-a free effort of his fancy playing over favourite 
phrases. The Greek passages, it may be added, 
are collected from very various parts of the 
love letters, and thus the song ‘‘To Celia” is 
a lyrical outcome of Jonson’s admiration for 
those curious and singularly beautiful sophistic 
compositions in general. It is not, I think, 
wholly impossible that closer study of Philos- 
tratus may reveal the exact phrases upon which 
the quatrain, ‘‘ The thirst that in the soul doth 
rise,” &c., was modelled. It would be inter- 
esting, but it is, I fear, beyond the scope of 
a letter, to enquire what qualities of rhythm, 
rhyme, and lyrical structure have converted 
the Greek prose sentences into a lovely flowing 
and apparently spontaneous English song. 
Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 











PELACAN, A NAME OF THE EGYPTIAN VULTURE. 


Preston Weald Moors Rectory, 
Wellington, Salop: Dec. 1, 1884. 


My friend, Mr. H. T. Wharton, has kindly 
sent me the following extract from the October 
number of the Jbis, which corroborates what I 
stated in the ACADEMY some months ago. 

Mr. H. Saunders on the ‘Birds of the 
Pyrenees” (Ibis, October, p. 382), speaking of 
the Egyptian vulture (Neophron percnopterus) 
writes, 

“Tt may prevent error if I state here that in 
Provence one of the local names for this vulture is 
‘Pélacan,’ which has (not unnaturally) been ren- 
dered into English as ‘ Pelican’ in Murray’s Guide 
to France.’ ”’ 

W. Hoventon. 








CURIOSITIES OF OFFICIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
London : Nov. 24, 1884, 

As I find that the above subject is arousing 
considerable interest, I append another “ curi- 
osity ’’ as illustrative of a different variety. It 
is taken from that report on the Leicester 
muniments by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, which 
has already furnished me with the ‘“ Acres” 
curiosity, and which appears in Part I. of the 
Appendix to the Eighth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical MSS. Under the head 
of ‘‘ Charters, Letters Patent, Rolls, and other 
Unbound Writings,” there are calendared, 
inter alia, two deeds, or charters, which I here 
print side by side :— 

P. 405a. 

‘* (6) a.p. 1233.—Deed of 
gift and conveyance ex- 
ecuted by John, the son 
of Walter the wheel- 
wright, conveying to 
William de Seyntlo, for 
his homage and service, 
a yearly rent of twenty 
pence and a capon to be 
had of William Brun- 
man and his heirs, and 
the homage and service 
of the said William and 
his heirs, and * [sic] all 
the profits of a piece of 
land in the north suburb 
of Leicester.’’ 

* These ‘* profits ”’ 
were not a separate addi- 
tion to the grant of the 
homagium et seruiciwn, 
but were the actual 
profits of that homa- 
gium et sernicium (‘inde 
pervenientibus, _scili« 
cet.’’) 


P. 408d. 
** (29) Charter of gift 
and conveyance by John, 
the son of Walter the 
wheelwright to William 
de Seyntlo :—Sciant pre- 
sentes et futuri, quod 
ego Johannes _ filius 
Walteri Rotarii dedi et 
concessi et presenti carta 
mea confirmaui Willel- 
mo de Seyntlo pro ho- 
magio et seruicio suo 
redditum viginti denari- 
orum et unum caponem 
per annum percipiend’ 
scilicet de Willelmo 
Brunman et heredibus 
suis et homagium et 
seruicium ejusdem Wil- 
lelmi et heredum suorum 
cum omnibus exitibus et 
releviis in de [sic] per- 
venientibus scilicet de 
quadam terra in suburbio 
Leycestrie extra portam 
Aquilonis que jacet inter 
terram meam et terram 
que fuit Walteri, patris 
mei, habendum et ten- 
endum sibi et heredibus 
suis de me et heredibus 
meis libere quiete et 
hereditarie, reddendo 








SS 
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inde annuatim mihi te 
heredibus meis pro om- 


nibus seruiciis 9vnam 
flekkam ad Natale 
Domini. Pro hac autem 


donacione et confirma- 
cione mea mihi prenomi- 
natus Willelmus vnde- 
cim solidos sterlingcrum 
dedit. Egouero Johannes 
et heredes mei memo- 
ratum redditum et homa- 
gium et seruicium cum 
releviis et aliis exitibus 
prefato Willelmo et here- 
dibus suis contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus, 
Hiis testibus, Briano 
forestario, Johanne Fri- 
daylein, Simone Turk, 
Dickun Le Poer, Her- 
berto Le Ruf, Laurencio 
clerico et pluribus aliis.’’ 


As, even at a cursory glance, the identity of 
these deeds is obvious, some curious questions 
suggest themselves. Is it possible that Mr, 
Jeaffreson has actually calendared the same deed 
twice over? And, if so, why did he think it 
sufficient to give an English abstract of it 
in the first instance, and yet necessary to print 
it in extenso in the second? And why has it 
a date in the first and not in the second? If, 
on the contrary (as would not seem probable), 
there are two deeds, an original and a copy, 
which is the real Simon Pure, No. 6 or No. 29 ? 
Why is there no explanation of this ‘‘ double 
event”; and why is No. 6 entered under 1233, 
but No. 29 after deeds of 1269, &c., and just 
before a deed of 1272? And (still on the “‘ two 
deeds” hypothesis) was it necessary to give 
us first an abstract, and then an extension, of 
this not very important deed? I am ignorant 
of the principle of remuneration adopted by the 
Royal Commission; but it is to be hoped that 
it does not encourage a system of calendaring 
‘*by double entry,” which is likely to prove 
perplexing to students, even though at times 
it may enable them, as here, to test the accuracy 
of official scholarship. J. H. Rounp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 8, 7.30 p.m. Education: ‘‘ Certain Diffi- 
culties of the Learner,” by Miss Franks, Mr. Blair, 
Mrs. Bryant, Miss Jackson. 

8p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: * Chemistry of Water- 
— Painting and of Stereochromy,”’ by Prof. 
urch, 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture—* The 
Use of Coal-Gas,” by Mr. Harold B. Dixon. 
830 p.m. Geographical: ‘*‘Four Years’ Jour- 
x om Eeough Great Tibet,” by Gen. J.T. Walker, 
C.B., F.RS 


TuE-Day, Dec. 9, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : 
“Marriage Customs and Relationships among the 
Australian Aborigines,’ by Sir John Lubbock; 
* The Jeraeil, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kurnai 
Tribe,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

8 p.m. _ Colonial Institute: ‘National Unity,” 
by Mr. G. Baden-Powell. ; 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Adjonsnet Discussion 
—“*The Working of Tramways by Steam,” by the 
Hon. R. C. Parsons; “The Sydney Steam m- 

wrote 2” He etc Pace Tortae 

EDNESDAY, Dec. p.m. sow ute, 
Finsbu eine Love of the Beautiful,” by Mr. 
8. B. J. Skertchly. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘Some New Points in 
the Anatomy of the Bee,’”’ by Mr. F. R. Cheshire ; 
“Variations in the Development of a Sac- 
charomyces,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswell. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘The Preparation of 
Butterine,” by Mr. Anton Jurgens. 

THURSDAY, Dec. 11, 4 p.m. National Indian Associa- 
tion: “The Literature of the Punjab,” by Sir 
Barrow H. Ellis. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture—‘ The 
Coavenien of Heat into Useful Work,” by Mr. W. 

erson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Chemistry of Oil- 
painting and of pee Se pa by Prof. Church. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ““A Group of Circles 

connected with the Nine-point Circle,’ by Mr. R. 


Tucker. 

.m. Telegraph Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting; xg Electricity aye 1885,” by Mr. 
W.H Bicece 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries “Remarks on the words 
*O Sapientia,” by Mr. Everard Green, 





Fripay, Dec. 12, 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. British 
ee: “Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Helen 
oe. 


: p.m. Sy Lente Club. 

.m. New re: “‘Shakspere’s Garden 
of Girls,” by Miss Lee Noel. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 13, 3 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Effect of 
an Electrical Current on the Rate of Thinning of a 
Liquid Film,” by Profs. A. W. d A 
Ricker; ‘A Theory of the Molecular Architecture 
of Solids illustra by a Wire vibrating torsion- 
ally,” by Mr. Herbert Tomlinson. 








SCIENCE. 
The Empire of the Hittites. By William 
Wright. (Nisbet. ) 


Somz surprise, perhaps, will be felt at first 
sight of this volume that it is already possible 
to produce so large a work on the subject of 
the Hittites. This surprise will be lessened, 
however, by the fact that the book is the 
joint production of three, or, if the small 
Hittite map prefixed be regarded, of five 
different gentlemen; and it is printed in a 
rather large type, with a tolerably wide 
margin. The three gentlemen just alluded 
to as mainly concerned in the production of 
the book are Dr. Wright, Prof. Sayce, and 
Mr. W. H. Rylands. Something requires to 
be said on the part taken by each of these 
gentlemen. 

Dr. Wright, the author of the principal 
portion of the book, is the secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He has 
some special claim to attention as having in 
1872 first sent to England casts of the inscrip- 
tions then at Hamath, and as having recog- 
nised that these inscriptions were Hittite 
remains. For the casts sent by him to Eng- 
land, and now in the British Museum, Dr. 
Wright claims perfect accuracy. This claim 
is probably well founded; and such im- 
perfections as are now manifest may be 
ascribed to the weather and other causes of 
decay acting through long centuries. Some 
years later the British Museum received from 
Jerabliis on the Euphrates (the reputed site 
of the ancient city of Carchemish) other 
inscriptions which, though broken, are on the 
whole less worn by the weather and time. 
The Jerablis inscriptions differ in important 
respects from the Hamathite, but both belong 
no doubt to the same general type. If the 
one set is Hittite so must the other be. In- 
scriptions of a similar kind have also been 
found at places widely distant from each 
other in Asia Minor. The finding of these, 
together with such notices as are contained in 
the Old Testament and in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian records, constitute the principal 
foundation for the assertion that there was 
formerly a Hittite empire extending through- 
out Asia Minor, from the Euphrates to the 
ZEgean sea. This, I think, has been claimed 
by Prof. Sayce as a discovery of his own, 
but it now appears (p. 7) that in November, 
1872, Dr. Wright pointed out to Subhi 
Pasha, at Hamath, that the Hittites ‘had 
once formed a mighty empire in that region.” 

The facts on which this conclusion is based 
are, no doubt, of great consequence. It is 
far from unlikely that they will herald and 
introduce important changes in relation to the 
history of Western Asia; and as anc 
thereto Dr. Wright’s volume must be wel- 
comed. But the supposition of a homogeneous 
people spread throughout Asia Minor, if not 
beyond, and ruled over by a single king 
or emperor, is certainly open to question. 
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First, with regard to the question of homo- 
geneity. Prof. Sayce appended to his paper 
on the ‘‘ Monuments of the Hittites”’ ( Zrans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vol. vii.) long lists of Hittite names, some of 
which are probably, and others certainly, 
Semitic, while a large number of names would 
seem to have been otherwise derived. It is 
a not unlikely inference that some so-called 
Hittite towns were inhabited by Semites, and 
other towns or districts by peoples of mixed 
or different race. If the Hittite hieroglyphs 
were, as in all probability was mainly the 
fact, ideographic, their adoption by peoples 
of different races can scarcely present diffi- 
culty. It is worthy of notice that the 
Old Testament speaks of ‘‘the kings of the 
Hittites” (1 Kings x. 29; 2 Kings vii. 6), 
not of a single Hittite emperor. I am not 
aware of any fatal objection to the theory 
that the kings of the Hittite cities were 
independent in peace, but ranged themselves 
under one leader in time of war.* Passing 
over any difficulty which may present itself 
with respect to the essential identity of the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hebrew names sup- 
posed to denote the Hittites, I may refer to 
a list of twenty-two kings (Budge’s Lsar- 
haddon, p. 103 sqq.), containing the names of 
the kings of Tyre, Judah (Manasseh), Edom, 
Moab, Gaza, Ekron, Ashdod, and others, who 
are all, it would seem, reckoned as Hittites. 
This fact is hostile to the view of homogeneity. 

There is one other fact which it might have 
been well to take into account, and that is 
the absence from the Hittite hieroglyphs of 
any representation of either horses or chariots ; 
and yet it was with regard to their war- 
chariots that the Hittites were especially dis- 
tinguished. There are representations of 
asses, of oxen, of military weapons, of agri- 
cultural implements, but no chariots. The 
fact is important, however it be accounted for, 
and it may possibly admit of explanation. 

In Dr. Wright’s part of the volume I have 
noticed one or two rather serious slips, which 
will certainly require to be expunged if the 
book should reach a second edition. Dr. Wright 
accepts the opinion that the language spoken 
by the Hittites was not Semitic; but he 
would seem to have allowed his Hebrew 
scholarship to get rusty, for he tells us (p. 80), 
with reference to Esau’s wife Judith, that ‘in 
Gen. xxxvi. 2, Judith is called Aholibamah, 
and her father Beeri is called Anah, which 
are doubtless their old Hittite names.’ And 
at p. 37 ke speaks of ‘‘ the reign of Agade or 
Agane I.,” though ‘‘ Agade or Agane”’ is not 
the name of a person, but of a city or 
district. 

Prof. Sayce deals with the ‘‘ Decipherment 
of the Hittite Inscriptions”; and in relation 
to this matter he may well claim to be heard, 
for to him unquestionably belongs the honour 
of having first seen the significance of the 
bilingual seal of Tarkutimme as a clue to 
the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. 
His discovery he first published in this 
journal (Acapemy, August 21, 1880). I 
have spoken of “ Tarkutimme” ; Prof. Sayce 
prefers “‘ Tarkondemos,” which certainly was 
not the original form of the name. This pre- 
ference is a little remarkable in a scholar who 





* It would take too much space to discuss the 
accordance of this theory with the treaty between 
Rameses and the Hittites (p. 26 sgq.). 





scrupulously writes ‘ Kilikia,” ‘‘Kypros,” 
&c. Moreover, for the same name, ‘ Tarrik- 
timme”’ is given at p. 158, and “‘ Tarkudime ” 
at p. 171, all which is likely to be a little 
perplexing to an ordinary reader. The 
genuineness of this seal—which Prof. Sayce 
calls a ‘‘ boss ’’—has, of course, been called in 
question. But it has been thought that the 
original seal, which has disappeared, was of 
stone, and that the object in metal presented 
for sale at the British Museum more than 
twenty years ago, of which the museum officials 
have preserved an electrotype copy, was it- 
self an electrotype from the original. What- 
ever may be true with regard to this theory 
the grounds for maintaining the genuineness 
of the inseription are very strong. The in- 
scription is given on the seal in two lan- 
guages, Assyrian and Hittite. When my 
attention was first directel to the seal. now 
more than four years ago, I had, in trans- 
lating the Assyrian legend, the valuable help 
not only of Mr. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, but also of distinguished conti- 
nental Assyriologists then in this country. 
The translation arrived at was, ‘‘ Tarku- 
timme, king of the country of Zume.” The 
expression “king of the country of Zume” 
is in accordance with the ordinary Assy- 
rian usage. But it seemed to me 
that in the Hittite inscription Tarkutimme 
was described as “king of the people of 
Zume.” Without the aid of figures I 
cannot conveniently give my reasons for 
maintaining this difference, which Prof. 
Sayce does not allow. That such a difference 
of usage would be by no means unprecedented 
it is unnecessary to prove. With regard to 
the two proper names “‘ Tarkutimme” and 
‘‘Zume,” it appeared to me that, as the 
former accompanied a portrait of the king, so 
the latter was preceded by a pictorial repre- 
sentation, or rather ideograph, of the country.* 
The phonetic expression of the name Zume 
was effected by the use of the numerals 2, zw, 
and 100, me, used phonetically. The latter 
half of the name, both in its form and pho- 
netic value, corresponds essentially with the 
Assyrian. The phonetic element was to be 
regarded as supplementary ; in the main the 
inscription was ideographic. Prof. Sayce 
extended the phonetic element further; and 
on this further extension are based in no small 
measure the results in the way of decipher- 
ment which are given in this volume, results 
which, with all due deference to the high 
authority of Prof. Sayce, seem to me very 
doubtful. He says at the end of the book 
that attempts at decipherment cannot be 
expected with our present materials ‘‘to be 
more than a beginning,” even if the method 
pursued be sound. Whether the method be 
sound or not will be determined no doubt after 
a time by the advent of far more copious 
materials. Meanwhile a cautious judgment 
may be formed by a thoughtful student who 
has given some attention to the languages and 
archaeology of Western Asia. 

In the chief materials at present available 
there is, in accordance with what I have said 
above, no difficulty in distinguishing two 





*A somewhat similar ideograph is, I think, to 
be found on one of the inscriptions from Jerablis 
(J. 2, line 2, second group from the figure of the 
king, in the a volume). In this case the 
ideograph probably denotes a city in a valley. 





species of inscriptions; though there can 
scarcely be any doubt whatever that the 
Hamath and Jerabltis inscriptions are to be 
traced ultimately to the same source. In the 
latter, though the inscriptions are few, there 
is pretty clear evidence of difference of age, 
a difference which may indeed be great, 
and which may influence to a considerable 
extent our conclusions respecting the cha- 
racter of the inscriptions and the meaning of 
the symbols employed. Such difference must 
certainly not be left out of view in attempts 
at decipherment. 

Mr. Rylands is said on the title to have 
revised for the present volume ‘a complete 
set of Hittite inscriptions.” I have not 
been able to compare throughout the in- 
scriptions as given in the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology with 
those published in the present volume; but I 
was struck by one change (H5, line 1, near 
the end, to the reader’s right). I found that 
into a Hamathite inscription had been intro- 
duced a symbol (consisting of a perpendicular 
stroke or parallelogram, with a crescent by 
its side) which I had previously regarded as 
one of the distinctive marks of inscriptions of 
the Jerabliis species. I therefore hastened to 
a re-examination of the cast at the museum, 
and, by renewed inspection, I assured myself 
that the symbol was not to be found in the 
position indicated. This symbol is a remark- 
able one ; and it has seemed to me probable 
that it is connected with the ancient Oriental 
nature worship, and specially with the repro- 
ductive function. The straight stroke prob- 
ably represents Asherah, ‘the straight,” well 
known to Old Testament students, the probable 
meaning of which I cannot here discuss.* 
The crescent would suitably denote Ash- 
toreth ¢ (so closely connected in the Old Testa- 
ment with Asherah) when viewed as a moon- 
goddess. This compound symbol of the 
straight stroke and crescent is always at the 
top of the line in the Jerablis, or Carchemish, 
inscriptions, and it is very frequently asso- 
ciated with other symbols suitable to the view 
that it denotes the deities of Carchemish at 
the period or periods when the inscriptions 
were sculptured.t The error which I have 
pointed out is unfortunate, as Mr. Rylands 
has certainly given in the present volume 
more copious materials for the study of the 
inscriptions than had been previously pre- 
sented. Whether his definite diagrammatic 
style of drawing is altogether suitable for 
inscriptions in such a state as are some parts 
of those from Hamath, I need not here con- 
sider. Tomas Tyrer. 





* Of., Movers’s Die Phénizier, p. 570 sqq., and 
Lucan De Syria Dea, 4, 28, 29, where the locality 
of the temple and ¢aAdol is very noteworthy, on 
account of its propinquity to the city on the site 
of Jerablis. 

+ Compare ‘‘ Asharatu of Kheta’’ in the treaty 
ary Rameses IT. and the Kheta. (See Wright, 

. dl. 

. } The juxtaposition of a perpendicular symbol 
and a crescent moon is not uncommon on Phoe- 
nician and other seals. On one seal in the British 
Museum the crescent rests on the top of the 
Asherah, before which stands a eunuch priest, who 
may remind us of the Kedeshim of 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOMA PLANT. 
Royal Gardens, Kew: Nov. 28, 1884. 

The discussion as to the identity of the 
original Soma plant has not brought to the 
front what appeared to me the most interesting 
point in my friend Dr. Watt’s note, included in 
the papers printed by the Government of India 
on the subject. I quote the passage containing 
it:— 

‘*Ts it not natural to suppose that, prior to its 
having come to be the most sacred offering, the 
Soma was viewed as a luxury, and by religious 
sentiment was extolled into the mythical emblem 
of perfect happiness? Can any one who has exam- 
ined the bitter milky sap of the Asclepiadeae (such as 
Calotropis gigantea, the Akanda or Modar) suppose 
that such a liquid could ever be used for more than 
a medicinal purpose, and still less become the Soma 
of the Vedas. It is much more likely that the 
oblong fruits of the Afghan grape (often not unlike 
in — and size the joints of the human finger) 
were described as the joints of the stem of a succu- 
lent plant, and were thus refused the position of 
being regarded as fruits, and that these, imported 
into the plains as they are at the present day, 
afforded the sweet and refreshing cup of which our 
Aryan ancestors became drunk while wrapt in the 
oblivion of religious enthusiasm.”’ 

Now Dr. Roth is “still inclined to believe 
that the genuine original Soma will perhaps be 
discovered in the highlands beside the Oxus.” 
A. de Candolle, on the other hand (Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, p. 152), gives the ancient 
Bactria, Cabul, Cashmir, and Badakshan— 
pretty much the same ground—as the ‘‘ eastern 
part of the area in which the vine is probably 
indigenous.” And the neighbourhood of Cabul 

roduces to this day grapes which are sent over 

ndia in little wooden boxes. The imagery of 
the Atharvaveda quoted by Dr. Roth—‘ that 
his [a convalescent’s] limbs may increase in 
roundness ; that he may grow plump like the 
shoot of the Soma’”—would be equally sus- 
tained by the swelling berries of the vine. At 
the time this was written one may presume 
that the morphological difference between a 
shoot and a fruit did not seem as profound as it 
does to us. 

That the primitive Soma was something 
less detestable than anything that could be 
extracted from a Sarcostemma I find it hard to 
believe. When, however, the original Soma 
was unprocurable, and the use became purely 
ceremonial, the unpalatableness of the Soma 
substitute was immaterial. To quote De 
Gubernatis (Mythologie des Plantes, ii., 352) :— 
‘**Dans les temps védiques et postérieurs, en chan- 
tant les —— du Soma divin, on présentait aux 
dieux pour la forme quelque breuvage économique, 
que personne ne buvait, non pas seulement parce 
qu’il était réservé aux immortels, mais trés proba- 
blement aussi parce qu’aucun mortel n’en aurait 
voulu. Dans l’histoire des sacrifices on trouverait 
un grand nombre de substitutions de ce genre.”’ 


I fail quite to make out what De Gubernatis 
thought the true Soma really was. It seems to 
have had in his view something to do with the 
moon. That, however, is characteristic of his 
school of mythic interpretation, which finds a 
universal solvent for mythology in a few 
physical phenomena. 

it is curious, however, to notice that, under 
the article ‘ Vigne” (p. 369), he remarks, ‘il 
est trés probable que la culte védique du Soma 
a été appliqué au vin dans la Perse, dans l’Asie 
Mineure, et en Gréce.” Now, supposing the 
cult of the Soma originated near the sources of 
the Oxus, and that the vine was used, then as 
its indigenous area extends westward—at any 
rate to Armenia—its sacred character would be 
likely to be preserved towards the west, though 
the meaning of the cult itself might have 
—— Towards Hindostan it was possibly 
exactly the opposite: the cult retained its in- 





tegrity, and the Page was forgotten because 
the plains of India were too hot for it. In 
fixing on the Sarcostemma for a substitute, it 
must be remembered that succulent plants are 
rare in the Indian flora, and that there is a faint 
resemblance in texture and appearance, though 
not in form, between the joint of a Sarcostemma 
and an unripe green grape. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that I drew 
Prof. Max Miiller’s attention privately to this 
solution of the difficulty. He replied by ate 
that the passage in the Ayurveda quoted by 
him would not fit in with it. This is perfectly 
true; but I see that Dr. Roth considers ‘it 
improbable that an early date can be assigned 
to this description,” and that it applies not to 
the Vedic Soma but to that of recent times. I 
do not presume to offer an opinion as to whether 
Dr. Roth’s view is sustainable or not, but, at 
any rate, it diminishes my presumption in again 
urging the claims of the vine on Prof. Max 


Miiller’s attention. 
W. T.. THISELTON DYER. 








ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATIN ETYMOLOGY, 
Combe Vicarage, Woodstock : Nov. 15, 1884. 


Glancing at Mr. E. R. Wharton’s letter in 
this day’s AcapEMY, I see the following :— 
“Min... ‘cut,’ English mien ‘cut of a 
man’s face,’ cf. Welsh min ‘edge, look’ (and 
Latin vultus ‘face,’ from vello ‘to tear’).” 
Though I think we may put side by side the 
words mien and voltus (as it should be written, 
and is—e.g., by Conington, on Vergil, Bucol. 
2 64), yet I would not do so as Mr. Wharton 

oes. 

As to English mien (French mine, German 
miene), its kinsfolk are, I think, not far to seek, 
but to be found in English mean (verb), German 
meinen, &c.; I see no good in comparing Welsh 
min, which signifies ‘‘edge,” and, hence, in 
some circumstances, “lip,” but never signifies 
“look.” 

As to Latin voltus, its etymology is, I cannot 
but think, one that, as will be admitted, tallies 
with its sense. What is its sense is shown by 
the following words of Cicero :— 

“‘recordamini faciem, atque illos fictos simul- 
atosque voltus”’ (Pro Cluentio, xxvi. 72). Here, 
while ‘‘face’’ is denoted by another word 
(facies), we find voltus (in the plural number) 
brought in as an addition to ‘‘ face.” 

“*, . . oculi, supercilia, frons, voltus denique 
totus, gui sermo quidam tacitus mentis est,.. .” 
(In Pisonem, i. 1). [Cf. ‘‘ Est enim actio quasi 
sermo corporis’ (De Oratore, IIT. lix. 999)4, 

‘“* Animi est enim omnis actio ; et imago animi 
voltus est, indices oculi” (De Oratore, III. lix. 
221). 

Tame et oculi nimis arguti quem ad modum 
animo affecti swnus loquuntur, et is qui appel- 
latur voltus, qui nullo in animante esse praeter 
hominem potest, indicat” (De Legibus, I. ix. 27.) 

I woul draw especial attention to the last of 
these passages.  Voltus, it is clear, signifies 
“the expression of a face” ; so ‘‘ gracious look”’ 
and ‘benign countenance” are Conington's 
renderings of the word, in Vergil, Bucol. i. 64. 
The word does not, I would submit, signify 
merely ‘‘ face” (as Mr. Wharton renders it), or 
merely ‘‘ cut of a face” (Mr. Wharton’s para- 
phrase of English mien): ‘‘ face” and “‘ cut of 
a face” are words that might be used in speak- 
ing of one of the lower animals ; voltus, accord- 
ing to Cicero, can be employed of man alone ; 
such uses: of the word as we have in Vergil’s 
*‘ salis placidi voltum” (Aen. v. 848) and Ovid’s 
‘‘unus erat naturae voltus”’ (Met. i. 6) are those 
of poets. 

The connexion of voltus with volo not only 
tallies with the word’s sense, but is, I venture to 
submit, not likely to be gainsaid with success, 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 





THE IRISH MSS. AT EDINBURGH. 
Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Nov. 22, 1884. 

I trust that when the complete catalogue of 
Irish MSS. at Edinburgh is compiled in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Kuno Meyer’s suggestion in 
the AcADEMY of November 15, the few Hiberno- 
Latin MSS. there will be included in the list. 

I allude especially to the MS. Irish missal, 
known as the Rosslyn Missal in the Advocates’ 
Library, in whose catalogue it bears the 
dignified but misleading title of ‘‘Missale §. 
Columbani,” and to an exquisite little Psalter 
shown to me by the late Mr. David Laing in 
the Library of Edinburgh University. There 
may be other MSS. there of the same sort. 

F. E. WARREN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual volume about to be issued by the 
Palaeontographical Society is likely to sustain 
the high character which the sullentieas of 
this organisation have long enjoyed. Mr. 
Starkie Gardner will continue his monograph 
on the Eocene Flora; Prof. Rupert Jones, Mr. 
Kirkby, and Prof. Brady will - al certain 
Carboniferous Entomostraca; Dr. Woodward 
will publish another instalment of his “ Trilo- 
bites’; and Dr. Davidson will proceed with 
his great work on Brachiopods. A memoir on 
the Lias Ammonites, by the late Dr. T. Wright, 
will also appear in this volume. Sir R. Owen 
continues to act as president of the society. 


A VERBATIM report of Sir William Thomson’s 
lectures on Molecular Dynamics at the Johns 
Hopkins University, with additions subse- 
quently made by the lecturer, and a biblio- 
graphy of the subjects considered, is announced 
as ready for issue. The edition is strictly 
limited to 300 copies. Orders may be sent to 
Messrs, Triibner & Co. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. WINpDIscH, of Leipzig, has recently 
laid before the Royal Academy of Saxony an 
edition of the Middle-Irish saga and poem 
about the birth of King Aed of f Slane. The 
work, which is now in type, embodies an essay 
on Irish metric which corrects in some im- 
portant points Prof. Atkinson’s theories on this 
same subject. 

Correction.—In Mr. Stokes’ article on the 
‘‘Accentuation of the Old Irish Verb,” 
AcADEMY, November 29, 1884, p. 359, col. 2, 
1. 7, for (ni) -épur read (nz) -épur ; p. 360, col. 2, 
1. 15, for Herenn read Herénn ; p. 359, col. 2, 
1, 53, for cotma read céima. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Purtotocicat Sociery.—(Friday, Nov. 21.) 


Pror. Sxzat in the Chair.—Mr. Whitley Stokes 
read a paper on the Neo-Celtic verb substantive. 
The Old-Irish verb substantive is made up of 
forms belonging to nine different roots, which, in 
their primaeval Celtic shape, are ba, ben, biv, bu, 
cab, es, i, ta, and val. The British verb substantive 
comes from eight roots, namely, ba, ben, biv, bu, 
es, i, mag, and tad. Ba is the Greek Ba (in é-Bny, 
Bi-Bahs, Ba-rds), Latin bi, bu (in ar-bi-ter, am(b)-bu- 
lus), Sanskrit ga. Ben is Greck Bay (in Balvw ex 
Bavyw), Umbr., Osc. den, Latin (g)ven, Sanskrit 
gam. Biv is Greek BF, Latin (g)viv, Sanskrit iv. 
Bu is Greek ov, Latin fu, Sanskrit bw. Cad (from 
an Indo-European Kabh) is the Gothic root had. 
Es is the Greek és, Latin es, Sanskrit as. J is the 
Greek i (in i-éva:, t-yev, i-év), Latin and Sanskrit :. 
Ta is Latin sta, Greek orn, Sanskrit stha. Val is 
Latin val (in valeo, validus), Greek Fod in ofA 
xéua, a strong (thick) head of hair; Sanskrit -va/a, 
in (e.g.) krshi-vala ‘‘ peasant,” lit. ‘‘mighty at 
ploughing ’’ (Arshi). The British root mag (whence 
Welsh mae) represents an Indo-European magh 
(whence Greek pjjxos), Gothic mag (possum), 
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English may. An examination of the ways in 
which the chief Neo-Celtic languages treat the 
vowels a, ¢, u, d, i, and the diphthongs ai, ei, au, 
and ou, when accented and when toneless, leads to 
the conclusion that, in Old-Irish, the forms of the 
verb substantive beginning with ba, bd, be, bi, biti, 
belong to “ba; those beginning with ban, ben, 
belong to “ben; those with 52, bi, to “biv; those 
with di, bdi, bo, bu, to “bu. So, in Welsh, the 
forms beginning with be, bo, boi, belong to Vda; 
those with di and bwy to div; those with Jy and 
bu to Vbu. The Cornish bones, bonas (esse), comes 
from ~ben. The paradigms were supported by 
numerous examples from the oldest monuments 
of Irish, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, and, inci- 
dentally, the paper gave many interesting equa- 
tions—e g., Irish da (fuit) — Sanskrit a-gat, Greek 
Bi; the verbal noun bith (esse) = Sanskrit jati, 
Greek Bdois (Aesch. Choeph , 452) ; Irish zi (fuit) 
=Sanskrit babhiva; Irish bu, bo (fuit) =the 
Sanskrit aorist a-bhit ; the Irish prepositional 
prefix a and the British verbal prefix a—the 
Greek syllabic augment é-, weakened from 4-, 
which (as Curtius has pointed out) we have in the 
Homeric Garo from d-cadto; Welsh dal-en (leaf), 
cognate with @dAAw, dadAds; Old-Irish diam (sim), 
Welsh bwyf = Beloua (Iliad xxii. 431); Welsh wyf 
(sum) = elu: (not eivl), Sanskrit émi; Old-Irish ¢é 
(fuit), pl. téat—= Latin stetit, pl. steterunt (from 
stetesunt), Mr. Stokes also suggested that a trace 
of the syllabic augment in prehistoric Latin might 
possibly be found in the imperfects, and that, 
e.g. regébat, audiébat, were explicable as rega+ 
e- bat, audia + e-bat, where e-Lat was = Sanskrit a-ga, 
Greek @-8n. 





Socrery or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, Nov. 27.) 


Mr. Joun Evans in the Chair.—The Secretary 
read a paper by Mr. Middleton on the recent 
excavations in the Forum, and Temple of Vesta, 
and the Regia, in Rome. After giving an account 
of the worship and of the selection of the priest- 
tesses, Mr. Middleton referred to the practice of 
the Latin villages of keeping sacred fire in a circu- 
lar hut, a form which was retained in the 
Roman Temple. The present building was erected 
by Severus on the site of earlier ones built by 
Numa, which were destroyed by the Gauls, by 
Nero and by Commodus. There is a marble relief 
representing the temple in the Uffizi at Florence, 
and other views of it on coins, which show a 
statue in the temple which did not really exist. 
The Regia was the House of the Pontifex Maximus, 
where the ancilia or sacred shields were kept, 
and being given by Augustus to the vestals, it was 
pulled down and rebuilt. The walls are of brick, 
studded with nailsto hold thestuccofacing. There 
are remains of some mosaic floors, which must be 
among the oldest in Rome. The ornamentation is 
merely geometrical patterns and flowing scrolls. 
Subsequent buildings have destroyed all possibility 
of making out the plan of the building. Of the 
Atrium Vestae, the existing buildings are of the 
time of Hadrian, for which space was obtained by 
cutting away part of the Palatine Hill. Mr. 
Middleton described the rooms in detail, as he con- 
sidered them among the best specimens of Roman 
domestic architecture. Noteworthy features are, a 
floor resting on half amphorae to keep it dry, and 
an upper story with a hypocaust, the only existing 
example. In the Atrium were found more 
than 800 Saxon coins, mostly silver pennies. 
The portrait statues of the vestals have been 
already described.—Mrs. Niblett exhibited some 
cinerary urns from Glouces tershire. 





FINE ART. 


Le Livre des Peintres de Carel Van Mander. 
Traduction, Notes, et Commentaires par 
Henri Hymans. Tome premier. (Paris: 
Rouam.) 

Tue interest in all pertaining to the schools 

of painting of the Low Countries has of late 

years been steadily increasing ; more especially 
has attention been directed to the masters of 
the fifteenth century. The position they now 
hold in the galleries where the direction has 





been the most enterprising and energetic is 
alone sufficient to prove the fact. In the 
literature of the fine arts the learning and 
research expended on their exposition has been 
remarkable for its depth and acuteness. The 
list of those who have won honour in the 
field would be too long for enumeration here. 
Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle, in their Zarly 
Flemish Painters, have mentioned some of the 
most distinguished names. Notwithstanding 
the indefatigable labours of all these writers, 
it has long been felt there was one work 
yet to be accomplished—namely, the re- 
publication of Van Mander’s Schilder-Boeck. 
It was not, perhaps, an absolute necessity for 
specialists, because the editions of 1604 and 
1618, though scarce, are still obtainable ; but 
for general students it certainly was desirable 
that the old text should be rendered into 
some modern idiom. The learned Keeper of 
the Prints at the Brussels Museum, by under- 
taking this task, has added another to the 
many services he has rendered to art. He 
has displayed such zeal and intelligence in its 
execution as to place him in the first rank 
among the exponents of the Northern schools 
of painting. 

Needless to say that, except for M. Henri 
Hymans and a few specialists, the Schilder- 
Boeck without notes would be of small value. 
Van Mander, though a pleasant writer, and 
partial to rhetorical flourishes, could be on 
occasions in point of narrative of quite phe- 
nomenal luconism. The following biography, 
while unexceptionable as to its moral, leaves 
something to be desired in the matter of 
detail :— 


‘“‘CoRNELIUS OF GouDA.—There was a very 
clever portrait-painter, Cornelius, born at 
Gouda, who was a pupil of Heemskerck. In 
his youth he was addicted to drink; but, 
having been brought in contact with dis- 
tinguished personages, he reformed, and after- 
wards held drunkenness in abhorrence. His 
falling off was none the less rapid, and he 
became a dauber—an example that youth will 
do well to bear in mind.”’ 


The life of another Cornelius, though pro- 
mising in its opening, is startling in its sudden 
collapse :— 


“CORNELIUS VISSCHER.—There was also at 
Gouda a certain Cornelius Visscher, who, 
though not always in the full enjoyment of 
his faculties, was, nevertheless, a good portrait- 
—, I might have related much concerning 
im. He perished at sea on returning from 
Hamburg.” 


Even in the case of great names, Van Mander 
is often exasperatingly brief. All he says of 
Memling is :— 

‘*He was an excellent master for the times in 
which he lived. At the hospital of St. John 
at Bruges there is a shrine decorated by small 
figures from his hand, but so excellently de- 
lineated that more than once the hospital has 
been offered a silver shrine in exchange for it. 
This master flourished at Bruges before the 
days of Peter Pourbus, who, when this beautiful 
work was exposed to view on festivals, neglected 
no opportunity of contemplating it. He could 
not remove his eyes from it, nor sufficiently 
praise it, which proves to us that its author 
must have been a man of eminence.” 


These examples show that if the book is to 
attain any amount of popular acceptance, there 
is considerable need of notes and commen- 
taries. In the case of Memling, the com- 





mentary of M. Hymans, extending over 
several pages, is admirable for its conciseness, 
and the information given relating to the life 
and works of the master. He notes the dis- 
coveries that have been made, and the criticism 
set forth down to the latest date, adding 
valuable suggestions of his own, and con- 
cluding with a list of works of reference the 
student may consult. 

It would be impossible in the brief space 
of this notice to enumerate the many original 
questions discussed by M. Hymans. One 
clever suggestion, however, we may place 
before the reader. Visitors to the Brussels 
Museum will remember the striking portrait 
of the Duke of Alva, attributed to Sir 
Antony More (No. 356 in the Catalogue). 
The long, thin face, with the deeply-cut 
features, grizzled hair, and small beard and 
moustache, is terrible in its sinister fascina- 
tion. The black steel armour, with the gold 
ornamentation, the red silk scarf, and the 
Order of the Fleece, is as forcible and brilliant 
in execution as the flesh painting; but the 
art does not reach the quality or exceHence 
of that of More. Van Mander, in his life of 
William Key, states :— 


“After having executed many works and 
wane y he was called at last to paint the 

uke of Alva. While the Duke was sitting to 
him, there entered a member of the Blood 
Council, who, not supposing the painter under- 
stood foreign languages, discussed with Alva 
the sentence to be pronounced on Count Egmont 
and the gentlemen his companions. As the 
painter sympathised with these nobles, the 
intelligence of their approaching execution 
produced such an impression upon him that 
on his return home he sickened and died, some 
assert on the same day that Counts Egmont 
and Horn were led to the scaffold—that is to 
say, on the eve of Pentecost, June 15, 1568. 
According to another account, he died several 
days beforehand, his friends keeping secret the 
cause of his death. There are still others who 
maintain that he was so stricken with fright 
at the terrible aspect of Duke Alva that he 
incontinently fell sick and died; but I think 
this is a pure invention.” 


M. Hymans cites several references to William 
Key, tending to prove that he held a certain 
position as a portrait painter. Lampsonius 
ranks him as second only to More. The Brussels 
portrait has every appearance of being an 
original work—it is also Flemish ; therefore, 
since there is no account of any other Flemish 
portrait of Alva, and this one being mani- 
festly inferior in quality to authentic pictures 
of More, M. Hymans asks if there be not 
great probability it is the work connected 
with the tragic fate of William Key. 

There are certain lives, as those of the 
Van Eycks, Thierry Bouts, and Gerard David, 
the commentaries on which will be eagerly 
scanned by students of Flemish painting. 
Respecting the last of these names, the 
learned keeper inclines to see in No. 946 of 
the National Gallery the painter’s portrait by 
his own hand. He will probably find more 
adherents to the proposal to give No. 20 of 
the Brussels Museum, the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” to Gerard. The catalogue attribution 
to J. Van Eyck can scarcely be accepted. It 


is certain that the last word has not been said 
respecting Bouts, and we may reasonably 
indulge the hope that the last of his pictures 
has not been brought to light. Only this year 
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the Brussels Museum has added a brilliant 
specimen of his art to its walls. The subject 
is the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” The 
saint is seen bound to atree. He is not, as in 
the Italian versions of the scene, entirely 
nude, but wears close-fitting brown hose, his 
shirt and fur-trimmed brocade robe lying at 
his feet. Two archers in fifteenth-century 
costume are shooting at him; they are under 
the orders of an elderly man in a turban. 
The landscape is mountainous, with a 
mediaeval city in the middle distance. Rugged 
rocks are heaped up in the foreground. The 
execution is splendid in its force, and the 
colour in its depth and richness. Its vivid 
realism stamps the pathetic story on the 
memory. The masterly modelling of the 
flesh painting, the design in the figure draw- 
ing, the skill with which the masses of colour 
are arranged, their full and resonant quality, 
and the genuine dramatic spirit in which the 
action is conceived, are calculated to satisfy 
and delight the most fastidious taste. There 
is little wonder that men crave for informa- 
tion respecting the painter of a work like 
this. M. Hymans puts his readers in the 
way of learning all that is yet known of him; 
and though the story of his life is but meagre 
in its details, what is told is valuable in 
enabling us to form an estimate of his work 
and genius. 

Glancing over the conflicting opinions ex- 
pressed of pictures that all agree are of the 
highest interest, one is tempted to ask if some 
means are not possible whereby these vexed 
questions may be determined. Much help 
may be given the student by the intelligent 
arrangement of the pictures in museums ; and 
all that assists the specialist is valuable in 
promoting a knowledge of art in the general 
public. The classification of the early Flemish 
pictures in the Brussels and Berlin Museums 
deserves the warmest praise. The exclusion 
of Van Eyck’s ‘‘ L’Homme aux ceillets” from 
the large room at Berlin is doubtless on 
account of the want of space. No fault can 
be found with the classification at Bruges 
otherwise than in the separation of the 
fifteenth-century pictures at the hospital of 
St. John from those at the Academy. In 
contrast to these stands the Louvre, which 
still retains that relic of the dark ages of 
picture museums, the salon carré; conse- 
quently, the Flemish pictures are scattered 
over several rooms and mixed up with those 
of other schools. 

However, the most perfect arrangement of 
the works in the various museums will not 
satisfy the need of placing side by side those 
that are many hundreds of miles apart. Take 
Van Eyck’s ‘‘ Triumph of the Church over 
the Synagogue” at the Prado Museum at 
Madrid. All are agreed that the invention 
and design is that of the Van Eycks; but 
whether by John or Hubert, or both, or 
whether it was painted by either of them or 
by their pupils and assistants, or whether even 
it is not an early sixteenth-century copy, are 
questions respecting which there is an endless 
diversity of opinion. Let this picture be set 
beside the Bruges and Ghent Van Eycks, as 
well as those of Paris, Berlin, and London, 
and artists and critics, having reliable data 
before their eyes, would probably come to an 
agreement on its paternity. Nothing can be 
conceived more disastrous to the study of art 





than the scheme (which has only found advo- 
cates in England) of sending the contents of 
our national museums trotting about the 
country. But for a special object, on one 
occasion, and for a strictly limited time, it 
might be laudable to relax the salutary rule, 
that pictures once placed in a museum should 
remain there. If only the examples of the 
early Flemish schools now scattered over 
Europe could be united for a month, say at 
the New Palace of the Fine Arts at Brussels, 
many perplexing problems would find ready 
solution. The advance in our knowledge of 
this most important school accruing therefrom 
would be marked and decisive. It would 
serve as a fresh point of departure in the 
study of the art. Not the least valuable of 
the many ends it would serve would be the 
information the directors of museums would 
derive with regard to the treasures committed 
to their charge. If a precedent is needed, 
there is the case of the Berlin National 
Gallery lending pictures to the Menzel Exhi- 
bition at the Old Water-colour Society three 
years ago. Henry WALxLIs. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF WATER- 
COLOURS. 


ACCORDING to the precedent of this society, the 
members reserve their force for the spring 
exhibition, using such occasions as the present 
for showing studies, sketches, and works of a 
minor and more occasional character. We must 
not, therefore, think too much of it if such an 
artist as even Albert Goodwin fails in giving us 
the pleasure we usually expect from him. With 
the exception of a view of Stratford, he has 
nothing which seems worthy of him, and in 
some of his drawings, as the ‘‘ Glorified Puddle” 
and ‘‘ Ilfracombe Harbour,”’ his colour, always 
eccentric, seems, not only false, but unpleasant 
and careless, and it may be said generally that 
there are very few works which call for any 
special praise, or the reverse. Perhaps the 
contributions which will remain longest in the 
visitors memory are the drawings by figure 
painters—the pretty heads of Albert Moore, 
the beautiful studies of E. J. Poynter (especially 
that for the head of Calphurnia, notable for its 
fine expression), and the well-imagined “ Abel” 
of F. J. Shields, one of the cartoons for those 
noble iliustrations of the ‘‘Te Deum” for the 
decoration of the Duke of Westminster’s Chapel 
at Eaton Hall, Chester, to which we have 
already called the attention of the readers of 
the AcADEMy. To be remembered also is a 
drawing by Holman Hunt of a scene in the 
Archipelago, with its blue rock ‘‘isled in the 
offing,” its clear morning sky, and its cold blue 
waves flooded with white dawn, and touched 
with rose. It is long since we have seen any- 
thing by this artist so pleasant and true, so 
broad and simple as this little water-colour. 
Of Carl Haag’s drawings, the finest, though 
but a sketch, is his ‘‘ Study for the picture— 
Kieff Yaoos,”’ a work of more imagination and 
fuller of dramatic action than he usually essays. 
On the screen opposite is a drawing, by He 
Wallis, of ‘‘ The Gateway of the Palace of Don 
Pedro the Cruel at Toledo,” rich in colour and 
sunlight. Besides these works, the most im- 
portant of the drawings in which figures are 
introduced are some specimens of Charles 
Gregory’s strong colour and clever manipulation 
(scenes from Brittany). 

Of the rest not much is to be said in detail; 
but the masterly sketching of Miss Clara 
Montalba, the dainty sweetness of Mrs. Alling- 
ham, the refined realism of Herbert Marshall, 
the broad treatment of E. A. Goodall, the 
elaborate delicacy of J. W. North, the pure 
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sunshine of Arthur Glennie, and many another 
well-known quality of many another well- 
known artist, add to the pleasure of an enjoy- 
able, if not very exciting, exhibition. Perhaps 
the artist who has most distinguished himself 
is Oswald Breerly, and perhaps the most perfect 
art among landscape painters is to be found in 
the little drawings of George P. Boyce. The 
latter unites the knowledge of the old with the 
fresh observation of the new school, and is one 
of the few who can claim the name of a colorist. 
But all who cherish the memory of the grand 
old school of English water-colour painters 
will linger with pleasure over the works of the 
men who still in some sort represent its per- 
fectly individual technique, its aim at greatness 
and poetry of design, its feeling for subtle 
gradations and full harmony of colour. To 
such the drawings of T. M. Richardson and 
Thomas Danby, of Frederick Taylor and other 
of the older men, will have a rarer attraction 
than can be found in the flimsy brilliance or 
the microscopic caution which marks so much 
of the more modern work. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


In these days when the outside of the cup 
and platter must, before all else, have attention, 
of British Artists 
will probably gain prestige by the recent 
decoration of the spacious apartment in which 
itis held. But the character of the exhibition 
is not greatly, though it is to some extent, 
changed. Infinitely above the Dudley Gallery 
—which, if it continues to exist, does so only 
for purposes it is difficult to understand—the 
Society of British Artists is yet, in the average 
of its show, distinctly below at least a couple 
of exhibitions held contemporaneously with it. 
We shall, therefore, deem ourselves excused 
from criticising it in detail. We will mention 
only one or two of its most salient features, 
and of these the thing to name most promi- 
nently is that Mr. Whistler has joined 
its ranks. The invitation to him to do so 
argues the possession, on the part of the British 
artists, of a greater range of appreciation of 
other art than one would have thought likely 
from a survey of their own somewhat conserva- 
tive methods. But the truth is that they show 
signs of improvement. Mr, Whistler has sent 
two contributions. Shall we be reckoned 
guilty of a pestilent heresy, or considered to 
have uttered only such an opinion as is likely 
to be cherished by the natural man, if we say 
that we prefer his ‘Little Red Note: 
Dordrecht” to his ‘‘ Arrangement in Black: 
Portrait of Mrs. Louis Huth?” We must 
chance it anyhow. Except in a light so good 
that itis unreasonable to expect that we may 
often enjoy it in our English climate, little 
would be perceptible in Mr. Whistler’s canvas 
that black and white might not have accom- 
plished. The figure, or its disposition, has 
grace, we readily allow, and, by Mr. Whistler’s 
art, it is a real presence that fills the frame. 
Nevertheless, give us the ‘‘ Little Red Note’ 
instead of it. That is a quite charming thing. 
Whatever there may be of Mr. Burr’s in 
Suffolk Street is always worth looking at. So 
is the architectural work of Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
which recalls the glories of Gothic aisles. A 
higher level of execution is reached in the 
paintings by Mr. Arthur Hill, a draughtsman 
under whose hand the figure falls into an 
almost unfamiliar rhythm of line, and who, as 
a colourist, can hardly fail to satisfy. He sends 
two pictures—each a single figure—conceived 
and carried out with curious refinement. Mr. 
Sidney Starr has a most dainty study, quite in 
Mr. Whistler’s fashion, and Messrs. Picknell 
and Leslie Thompson contribute landscapes 
the modern method, 
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M. ROUSSOFF’S DRAWINGS. 
In addition to Mr. Ernest George’s picturesque 
sketches of Continental architecture, there are 
now to be seen at the Fine Art Society forty 
Venetian drawings by A. N. Roussoff. These 
are mainly scenes from the beautiful city, its 
streets and canals, bridges and palaces, drawn 
with skill and taste, and exhibiting great pro- 
ficiency wd use . rete ee —_ 
recise, and sharp—a little too sharp—perhaps 
ia the sure pure touches with ‘which M. 
Roussof so effectively renders the many coloured 
stones and variegated waters of Venice; and 
each drawing shows an eye for the picturesque 
and a feeling for local colour. It is, however, 
in those drawings in which figures are intro- 
duced that the promise of M. Roussoff is most 
evident. Pathos and humour of the genuine 
kind attend his observation of the people of 
Venice, and of his power of expressing emotion 
not only by the face, but by the hands and 
arms—indeed, the whole figure—there are 
several remarkable instances. It will 
enough to call the attention of the visitors to 
‘‘The Confessional,” admirable in gesture and 
attitude; the ‘‘Cat and the Mouse”—a piece 
of real humour of the quieter sort; and ‘‘ The 
Baptistry, San Trovaso,” with the back of a 
figure eloquent of sincere devotion. In ‘“‘ Take 
Care”’ we have a little gg a large scale 
cautiously carrying a full basin, which, though 
but a study, is so fine in execution and draw- 
ing as to stamp the artist as a master. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND 
MR. WHITTIER. 


Mr. R. 8S. Pootz sends the following letter 
which has been received from the poet Whittier 
by the treasurer of the American branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund :— 
* Danvers: Nov. 18, 1884. 
‘Dear Friend, Wm. C. Winslow,—I am glad to 
have my attention called to the excavation of Zoan. 
The enterprise commends itself to every reader of 
the Bible, and every student of the history and 
monumental wonders of Egypt. I would like to 
have a hand init. I hesitate a little about disturb- 
ing the repose of some ancient mummy, who, 
perchance, 
‘* Hobnobbed with Pharaoh glass to glass, 
Or —_— a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed his own to let Queen Dido pass ;”’ 
but curiosity gets the better of sentiment, and I 
follow the example of Dr. Holmes by enclosing an 
order on Lieut.-Governor Ames for one of his Test 
shovels. ‘* Thy friend, 
** (Signed) Joun G. Wuirtter. 
“To the Rev. W. C. Winslow, M.A., Hon. Trea- 
surer of the E. E. F. for the United States.’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME ALLEGED WORKS OF BEWICK. 
London: Dec. 1, 1884. 

There is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Lendrum’s three books are anything other than 
what their titles express them to be. They 
would have had no proper place in my list, and 
were, therefore, omitted. 

1. Gay’s Fables. 1797. Described by Hugo 
(vapplement to the Bewick Collector, No. 4093), 
and may be found in the British Museum. 
This is a small 12mo., printed at York by 
Wilson Spence and Mawman. The cuts are 
stated upon the title to be by T. Bewicke. 
It corresponds in pagination, and in the number 
of its cuts, with the first edition, published 
(1779) oy Rae It has for a frontispiece a 
Copper-plate engraving by R. Beilby of Gay’s 
bust and monument. The same firm reprinted 
this book several times. The first edition of 
Gay’s Fables, with cuts by John Bewick, was 
in 1788, the second in 1792, 





2. The Looking-Glass for the Mind. 1794, 
The first edition was published in 1792. Prob- 
ably this is the second. Another appeared in 
1796, a seventh in 1798. The cuts are by John 
Bewick. 

3. Blossoms of Morality. 1796. The first 
edition. John Bewick’s name is conspicuous 
upon the title, and the Preface contains an 

uent tribute to the ‘‘ incomparable genius ” 
of that artist, then lately deceased. 
ERNEST RADFORD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


VEDDER’s illustrations to Omar Khayyém, of 
which a first notice appeared in our last 
number, were issued in Boston by the American 
publishers on November 8, 250 copies being 
sold the first day, and the edition exhausted by 
the 14th inst. A second edition was to be 
issued about the 18th of the same month, and 
an edition de luxe of 100 copies at a subscription 


be | Price of 100 dollars, due at Christmas, is already 


to a large extent subscribed in advance. The 
exhibition of the original drawings at the Arts 
Club, Boston, has excited extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, the daily attendance of visitors having 
averaged 1,000 persons, and, during the last 
three days, going up to 1,400, 1,600, and 2,100, 
A private letter from Boston states that the 
spectators were “‘five deep all along the walls 
of the gallery.” The exhibition is now removed 
» _—— for one week, en route for New 
ork, 


In England is it only the veterans who are 
accomplished engravers? Has Mr. Samuel 
Cousins no adequate successor in mezzotint ? 
Is there any engraver in line who is the equal 
of Mr. Lumb Stocks or Mr. Barlow? One is 
tempted to ask these questions on perceiving 
that the last finely-executed plate that has 
passed through the printing press is the work 
of a man who the dictionaries of artistic 
contemporaries assure us has passed his 
seventieth winter. It is Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
who has engraved for the Fine Art Society Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s charming design, ‘‘ The 
Sister’s Kiss. This is one of the pictures in 
which Sir Frederick’s mastery of the figure has 
been best displayed, and the engraver has well 
retained its subtle line. Of healthy colour 
there was little to lose. We prefer, in this 
respect, the print to the canvas. Indeed, the 
engraving is, throughout, something more than 
a charming souvenir of the president’s work. 


WE are sorry to hear that General Cunning- 
ham, who has for many years done excellent 
service at the head of the Archaeological 
Survey in India, intends to retire. 


La Palestine, by the Baron de Vaux, with the 
innumerable and . delightful illustrations of 
Chardin, which was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of September 29, 1883, has received honourable 
mention at the Annual Séance devoted by the 
Académie frangaise to the award of prizes and 
commendation. 


THE same author, and the same artist, have 
another work in hand, and nearly ready for 
publication. This time the Baron de Vaux will 
make his début as a novelist, and M. Chardin’s 
illustrations will be all, or mostly, presented in 
chromo-lithography. 

In connexion with the Cambridge Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Mr. 
Ernest Radford will commence, in January 
next, a course of twelve lectures upon ‘‘ The 
Method of Art Study.” The lectures will be 
delivered at Scarborough and Hull. 

Mr. W. St. Cap BoscawEN has commenced 
at the British Museum a course of lectures on 
‘‘The History and Antiquities of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires.” The introductory 
lecture, on ‘‘The Origin, Development, and 





Decipherment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” 
was given last Wednesday, and will be repeated 
in January. 


MUCH regret is expressed that the magnificent 
collection of ceramics, left by the Baron Davil- 
lier, will go to the museum at Sévres, instead 
of being added to the more accessible glories of 
the Louvre. The collection will shortly be 
exhibited. 

Ir is said that Diirer’s famous portrait of 
Hieronymus Holzschuer, till lately preserved 
in Niirnberg by the Holzschuer family, has 
been purchased for the Berlin Museum for 
1,250,000 frs. (£50,000). 

On Thursday in last week Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans delivered his inaugural lecture as Keeper 
of the Ashmolean at Oxford. While consenting 
to surrender the anthropological collections 
now under his charge to Dr. E. B. Tylor at the 
museum, he advocated the transfer to the Ash- 
molean of the Bodleian collection of coins and 
other similar collections scattered about the 
University. He also made a claim for certain 
structural alterations in the Ashmolean build- 
ing, together with an annual grant of £250 for 
general purposes, in which event he ventured 
to anticipate that the University might be 
offered a second opportunity of receiving as a 
benefaction one of the finest private archaeo- 
logical collections in England. 


THE STAGE. 


MR. BROWNING’sS ‘4 IN A BALCONY.” 





On Friday night, Miss Alma Murray, Miss 
Nora Gerstenberg, and Mr. Philip Beck 
essayed to show us, on the stage at the 
Princes’ Hall, in Piccadilly, how well or ill 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘In a Balcony” was fitted 
for the theatre. ‘In a Balcony” was 
written at the Baths of Lucca thirty years 
ago. It had, presumably, never been per- 
formed before last Friday. In addition to 
the difficulties it presented in common with 
‘“‘Strafford” and ‘‘The Blot on the’Scutcheon,”’ 
it had difficulties of its own, and very peculiar 
ones, and—heartily as I relished the per- 
formance-——for reasons which shall presently 
be assigned, I do not agree with my friend 
Mr. Furnivall that the result of the evening 
was “to prove that Browning is a great 
dramatist as well as a great poet.” There are 
other pieces capable of proving that. I do not 
think that it is proved by “‘In a Balcony” : 
that is, if by a ‘great dramatist” Mr. 
Furnivall means a great writer of dramas to 
be acted. Browning is ‘‘ great’ and Brown- 
ing is ‘‘dramatic.” He can be both without 
possessing in abundance those minor virtues 
which make theatrical success. One knew 
the practical difficulties of ‘‘In a Balcony” 
long before one got to the Princes’ Hall. A 
single careful reading, with a view to stage 
requirements, must easily have revealed them. 
There were first the long speeches. On our 
English stage the actors are few who are 
capable of delivering long speeches, and they 
scarcely ever occur. On the French stage 
they are discovered more frequently ; Dumas, 
with his argumentative theatre, is noticeably 
fond of them: they are a necessity of pieces 
in which he discourses of ethics and of social 
policy. But even in the theatre of Dumas, 
they are kept, as a rule, to one person; 
certainly they do not follow each other closely 
as they do in “Ina Balcony.” Yet, granted 
highly accomplished actors—actors with the 
art of variety—this difficulty might be mini- 
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mised, if not overcome. There is another 
one, however, that is scarcely to be so disposed 
of, and that is the difficulty of sustaining the 
dramatic fire at a white heat throughout 
what must be well nigh an hour’s perform- 
ance. This falls chiefly on Norbert. He is 
earnest and equal almost from end to end. 
The Queen’s réle is in this respect less exact- 
ing. The réle of Constance, with its own 
difficulties of extraordinary subtlety, and of 
an expression long indeed when measured by 
lines but brief in proportion to the extent of 
the packed and pregnant thought, is likewise 
without that obstacle: a character peculiarly 
wily for goodness, curiously rich in resource 
for unalloyed and inexperienced virtue, con- 
tains too much of simulation to be anything 
but very changeful. But it is otherwise with 
Norbert. From end to end he has but one 
aim, and he works in one way to obtain it. 
Passionate for Constance at the beginning, he 
is passionate at the close. His first words are 
of impulsive and enthusiastic appeal, and at 
that height of fervour and emotion the actor 
must begin, and from it he must not fall. 
Mr. Beck had his own way of solving the 
difficulty—he did not so begin. But in thus 
endeavouring to escape, as I suppose, from 
the strain of so continuous a fervour, he lost 
‘‘ effects”’ that were needed to the true inter- 
pretation of the play. With seeming indiffer- 
ence, and with relative langour, he uttered 
here—and not here only—that which is 
nothing if it is not fiery and decisive. Again, 
the packed thought—its argumentative turn 
—would under any circumstances indispose 
an ordinary and a mixed audience from 
following a story of which so much of the 
action is purely mental action. ‘‘ Hamlet” is 
“packed thought”; ‘‘Hamlet” is ‘‘argu- 
mentative’’: yes, but ‘‘ Hamlet” is so much 
besides. The audience on Friday included 
many of the most intelligent and a few of the 
most sympathetic people in London, and so 
the piece not only interested but charmed. 
But I fancy a Peckham upper boxes or a 
Camden Town pit listening at the best with 
a polite patience to dialogue which is the 
quintessence of intellect, a very attar of roses 
of subtle passion! No, no; “ In a Balcony,” 
on the stage as in the study, is for the few, not 
for the many. Three of the best artists in 
England might perform it now and then for 
500 of the most understanding or the most 
emotional auditors. It was thoroughly worth 
doing, however, on Friday night. It was an 
immense pleasure to those to whom it was a 
pleasure at all. But ‘‘ Strafford” and “The 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon ’”—and perhaps, too, 
**Colombe’s Birthday ”’—may appeal to the 
public in a different and a larger way. As a 
drama, ‘‘The Blot on the ’Scutcheon” im- 
pressed, I believe, so shrewd a judgment 
as was that of Dickens. That is the next 
piece to be played for the Browning Society ; 
but before they play it they must give us 
another performance of ‘In a Balcony” ; for 
the performance of Friday, though it did not 
prove that Browning was a great dramatist, 
did prove that the piece had dramatic quali- 
ties not easily discerned in the study; and, 
moreover, it afforded at once an assurance of 
two very welcome facts: the first, that the 
part of Constance may be added to the scanty 
list of great parts in our poetical drama; the 
second, that to interpret such a part Miss 





Alma Murray is exceptionally fitted. Miss 
Gerstenberg, 1emembering that she is an 
amateur and young, and not, as the repre- 
sentative of the Queen should be, a profes- 
sional actress and a veteran, was satisfactory. 
Her faults at the very worst were negative. 
She is much to be praised. But Miss 
Murray’s Constance was nothing less than a 
great performance, instinct with intelligence, 
grace and fire. The more exacting was 
the situation, the more evident became the 
capacity of the actress to grapple with it. It 
was the performance of an artist who had 
thought of all the part contained, and had 
understood it—who knew how to compose a 
réle as a whole, and how to execute it, alike 
in its least and in its most important detail. 
It is long since our stage has seen an inter- 
pretation more picturesque or more moving. 
Freprerick WEpDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


HERR FRITZ BLUMER, who made his first ap- 
pearance at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, 
is a pianist of the virtuose school. He has a 
finished mechanism and a really extraordinary 
command of the key-board. He played Saint- 
Saens’ concerto in G minor, and his perform- 
ance of this brilliant but meretricious work was 
a great success. But, while acknowledging his 
skill, we must wait till we have heard him in 
some classical work before we can say whether 
he is something more than a clever pianist. 
He afterwards gave three short solos: one was 
marked Bach, another Chopin, so there seemed 
just a chance of getting some idea of his powers 
asa musician. But a vulgar arrangement of a 
Bourrée from one of Bach’s violin swites, and a 

araphrase of one of Chopin’s Chants polonais 
“ Liszet, disappointed our hopes. Such pieces 
are quite out of place at a Palace concert; but, 
at any rate, if played, they ought to be properly 
announced on the programme. 

Five movements from Rubinstein’s grand 
ballet, ‘‘ The Grape,” were given for the first 
time. The opening one represents, somewhat 
comically, the rising of the Bpirits of the Wine 
from the casks; and the others the wines of 
various countries. There is plenty of local 
colour and a certain charm in the music; all 
the wines offered to our taste were light, and 
none sparkling. Mr. Maas sang ‘‘ Salve 
Dimora” and the Massenet ‘“‘ Scena,” written 
by the composer specially for the Norwich 
Festival. Schumann’s ‘“ Rhenish”’ Symphony 
was included in the programme. 

The annual entertainment of the Browning 
Society was given at the Princes’ Hall, Pic- 
cadily, last Saturday evening. The perform- 
ance of ‘‘In a Balcony” will be noticed in 
another part of these columns, but we will sa 
a word or two about the concert which followed. 
The music was under the direction of Mr. 
E. Bending. His duet, ‘‘In a Gondola,” and 
quintet, ‘‘ The Boy and the Angel,” given last 
year, were repeated, and much applauded. 
Some songs also of Miss E. Harraden were 
heard for the second time ; and, besides, a setting 
of ‘‘Over the Sea our Galleys went,” from 
‘* Paracelsus,” for chorus of male voices. Other 
novelties were ‘‘ Apparitions” by F. Tedaldi, and 
‘*A Woman’s Last Word” by Leslie Johnson ; 
and in all the compositions named, the com- 
posers have evidently sought to bring out the 
meaning and feeling of the words. One of 


the most interesting songs, however, was Dr. 
C. V. Stanford’s setting of ‘‘Prospice.” It is 
a short but clever piece of tone painting. 
The song was sung by Mr. Reakes, who, at very 





short notice, took Mr. Thorndike’s place. He 
was accompanied by the composer. We shall 
hope soon again to hear ‘‘ Prospice”’ elsewhere. 
The programme concluded with Dr. Stanford’s 
“Cavalier Tunes” for solo and chorus. The 
vocalists of the evening were Miss Flinn, Mrs. 
Gerstenberg, and Miss Harraden, and Messrs. 
Bicknell, Young, and Reakes. Movements 
from pianoforte trios by Mendelssohn and 
Raff were performed by Miss Langdon and 
Miss Catchpole, with the assistance of Mr. 
Pollitzer (violin) and M. Albert (violoncello). 
Selections from Schumann or Schubert would, 
however, have been more appropriate, more in 
accordance with the remarks of Mr. L. Johnson 
in his thoughtfully-written preface to the pro- 
gramme-book. Ce 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the pianiste 
last Monday at the Popular Concert, and 
played Chopin’s Impromptu (op. 36) and 
two of his études. By her skill she conquered 
the mechanical difficulties, but beneath these 
lie a beauty and a charm which, apparently, it 
is only given to the few toreveal. Miss Zimmer- 
man was, however, encored, and played one of 
the Polish scomposer’s valses. The pro 
included Beethoven’s quartet in D (op. 18, No. 3), 
Brahms’ pianoforte quartet in G minor, and a 
Mozart . for — and viola. ha 
kowsky’s ‘‘Morgenroth” was repea y 
— It is a charming song, and was 
admirably rendered by Miss L. Philipps and 
Mdme. Fassett, accompanied by Miss Car- 
michael, 

A pianoforte trio by Heinrich von ene gl 
berg in D minor (op. 36) was performed by 
Messrs. Dannreuther, Holmes and Ould at 
Orme Square last Tuesday evening. The com- 
poser, director of the Bach-Verein at Leipzig, is 
said to belong to the Schumann-Brahms school. 
The first movement of the trio does not belie 
this statement, but in the finale there is tut 
little trace of either Schumann orBrahms. The 
two middle movements have subject matter of 
an ordinary kind, and its treatment is of a 
decidedly formal character. The work shows 
skill, but is not one about which one would 
become enthusiastic. It has neither the life nor 
the originality of thetrioby Dr. Parry, performed 
the week before. The programme included a 
not very attractive ‘“‘ cycle” of six songs by 
Cornelius, and two interesting duets for soprano 
and tenor (Miss A. Williams and Mr. Bernard 
Lane) by E. D, the latter encored; Bach’s Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in A minor played by Mr. 
Dannreuther ; and besides a piano and violin 
sonata by Bach and Schumann’s Phantasie- 
stiicke (op. 88). ; 

Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg gave her pianoforte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at the Prince’s 
Hall. Two of Bach's Wohl. Clavier preludes 
and fugues, and three movements from Handel’s 
G minor swites were given with admirable pre- 
cision and purity of style. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Wald- 
stein” sonata, that touchstone of pianists, 
secured for her well-deserved applause. Here 
and there the effect was somewhat marred 
either by a certain restlessness or by undue 
emphasis, the result probably of nervousness 
or excitement. Her conception of the work 
was broad and intelligent, the slow movement 
was admirably interpreted, and in the presto 
her clear and brilliant technique was displayed 
to advantage. She afterwa: ve with great 
success a group of solos by modern composers. 
Among these we would specially note an étude 
by Liszt and Mendelssohn’s difficult ‘‘ Caprice 
(op. 33, No.1). The Chopin selection at the 
end was not particularly interesting; and, 
moreover, Mdlle. Kleeberg does not seem quite 
at home with this composer’s music. e 
étude in F (op. 10, No. 8) was the best per- 
formance, the valse (op. 34, No. 1) the worst. 
The hall was well filled. 

J. & SHEDLOCK. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW. ‘BOOKS. 








NEW TALE BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE. 


ON ANGEL’S WINGS; or, the Story of Little Violet of Edel- 


sheim. By the Hon. Mre. GREENE, Author of “* The Grey House on the Hill,” &c, With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 





STORIES OF OLD ROME. 


THE WANDERINGS of ZENEAS and the FOUNDING of 


ROME, ly CHARLES HENRY HANSON, Author of “ The Siege of Troy and = Wanderings of 
Ulysses,” x With Sixty-two Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4s. 


Already published, uniform with the above. 
CHAUCER’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. Illustrated. 4s. 
OLD GREEK STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. Illustrated. 4s. 
STORIES of the DAYS of KING ARTHUR. Illustrated. 4s. 


YOUNG LADY'S LIBRARY. 


MINE OWN PEOPLE. By Louisa M. Gray, Author of “Nelly’s 
Teachers,” &c. With Frontisdiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
A wholesome, suggestive, and wisely stimulating book for young women. 








BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
With Desigos by Eminent Artists. 


NEARER MY GOD to THEE. The Favourite Hymn. By 


SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. With Fifteen Ill Sketch of the Author by 
H.L.L, Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ~ 4 61. 


ROCK of AGES. The Favourite Hymn. By Augustus M. 


TOPLADY. With Sixteen Illustrations, and a Memorial Sketch of the Author by H. L. L. Fcap. 8vo’ 
cloth extra, beveiled boards, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. 


Already published, uniform with the above. 
ABIDE with ME. The Favourite Hymn. Price 1s. 6d. 
NEW STORY FOR Boys. 


AFTER YEARS: a Story of Trials and Triumphs. By the 


— of, and forming a Sequel to, ““CULM ROCK.” With Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 











NEW BOOK OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION, 


SCRIPTURE illustrated by SCENES of EVERY-DAY LIFE 


in the EAST: ic Customs, Id Customs, With Twenty Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, price Is. 








PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and STORIES 


for 1885. Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to, Handsome Fictorial Boards, price 1s, 











NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, BY ACHILLES DAUNT. 


IN the LAND of the MOOSE, the BEAR, and the BEAVER: 


(eee in the Forests of the Athabasca, B: the AUTHOR of, -— Vtormi th “ THREE 
RAPPERS.” With Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 3a a 





CHARMING BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


BIBLE STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By the Author of * “The Story 


of the Beacon Fire.” With numerous Illustrations, Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ge, 








In elegant binding, with Fifty-three Illustrations. 


NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG FOLKS. By Mrs. 0. C. 


— With numerous Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gold and colours, price 


“* Briden'ly the result of years of research on & rt of the Author. The chapters are arranged according 
to the latest and most advanced systems. . . . 00k is thoroughly entertaining.”"—Satoapay Review. 





NEW AMERICAN TALE. 


READY and WILLING ; or, Guy Power’s Watchword. By Miss 


HOPKINS. With Frontispiece and V fnatte, "small crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. 





NEW TEMPERANCE TALE, 


OUT of the DEPTHS: a Temperance Tale. av the Rev. W. Evans 


DARBY. __ With \ Frontispiece. — Large feap. 8vo, cloth extra, price | Is. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR Gurr, 


THOUGHTS for SUNRISE: Daily Morning Texts and Morning 


Hymns, Beautifully Illuminated. Ribbon style. Price Is. 
Each opening contains an Ili ted Text with appropriate Hymn. 


COMPLETE NOVELTY. Beautiful Series of 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR,’and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


COMBINING A SELECTION OF J ANDSCAPE VIEWS OF WELL KNOWN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SCENERY 
WITH VARIOUS COMPLIMENTARY MOTTIOES. 
Beautifully printed in Chromo-lithography on Haudsome Caste, with gilt edges. 
*,* Fifteen sorts. Price 61, each. 
SCENES. MOTTOES 
1, THE NEEDLES, Isle of Wight ves én Wishing you a Heppy Christmas, 
2. CARISBROOKE CASTLE, Isle of Wight .. With many Loving Wishes for Christmas. 
3. THE SILVER STRAND, Loch Katrine Wi-hing you a Merry Christmas, 
4. LOCH LOMOND, from Mount Misery To one and all a Happy Christmas. 
5, ELIZABETH CASTLE, Jersey.. Wishing you a Happy New Year. 
6. HOLYROOD PALACE, Edinburgh .. Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
And Nine other V ews with Wettows of a similar character, 











T. NELSON & SONS’ BOOK LIST.—<An Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of rate ww for the DRAWING Roose, for Pann, Ar HoME Ressema, &c., Fc., and 
containing particulars of a great variety of REWARD Books and CARDS IN PACKETS. —Post-free on application, 


‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 anp 36, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C.; Parksrpr, Epinnurcn; anp New York. 


AN ELEGANT BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


TAM 0 SHANTER: «a Tale in Verse. 
George Cruikshank. Exquisitely printed in Colours by Clay, Sons, § Taylor. 


cloth, bevelled boards, price 25s. 


By Rosert Burns. illustrated by 


Small 4to, elegantly bound in 


No such attempt as this has ever been made to interpret, pictorially, the work which Burns himself considered his ‘‘ standard performance in the 
poetical line.’”? Mr. Cruikshank’s grotesque style lends itself admirably to the illustration of this weird and subtle humorous story, and he has allowed his 
fancy to guide his pencil in as free and as bold a manner as the ‘‘ Ploughman of the Fields of wat ”? ever wielded his magic pen. 





THE REV. H. C. ADAM’S NEW BOOK. | 
THE MYSTERY of BEECHEY GRANGE; 
Or, the Missing Host. 


STELLA AUSTIN’S ‘NEW BOOK. 


TWO STORIES of TWO. 
I.—GRANDFATHER'S 
DARLING 


: | Ready December 10. 
‘Roe in a few days. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND: 

An Intellectual Mirror. 


| II.—HE and SHE; or, 


a Faithful Heart, Being an ~_~4 Cte oe . ebietly Detigittal 

tories and Interes' e8, chie ans 
~~ * = _— oom } sey Profusely ae by ad ¥. eases, Crown Syvo, from that seudh-oamaieed work, “ L’ < Ami des En- 
: — cloth elegant... .. Price 3s. 6d. fants.” A Reprint of the Edition of 1792, printed 








FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. CHASEMORE. 
MABEL in RHYMELAND ; 
Or, Little Mabel’s Journey to Norwich,| cloth... 


MRS. HERBERT MARTIN'S NEW BOOK. 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, and FRIEND. 
With Four pegameiamand by oan tana Save 8vo, 


$$ almost entirel P with the actual wood-blocks of the 
Tilustrations drawn and HANLES WE for it by Bewick. 
With a Pretace b E' ELSH. Crown 
Sy, in antique sty - ri .. Price 7s. 6d. 


"NEW BOOK BY MRS. R. M. BRAY. 
rice 38.64. FAMILY FEATS; or, the Old Home. 





And her Wonderful Adventures = the Manin| 
the Moon and other Heroes and Heroines of 
mes. By —_— HOLLAN 





MISS E. C. PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 
GRANDFATHER. 


TWO BOOKS BY DAVID > KER. 
OOS Clokeegant?, oD 1OLLAND, | 7 _oHE WILD HORSEMAN 


II—THE BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA. 


Well Illustrated, we i, ‘sy ‘loth elegant, price as Soontis 


—. Well Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth n clegant, price 2s. 64. 








In the press, will be published immediately. 
THE AUSTRALASIAN 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiied cocusively from _the Works of Australa- 
Writers by M MYRA MARBRON. ‘Small 4to Ato, 


of the PAMPAS. 





Profusely Illustrated, crown eta “— clegent, my 
bo gilt edges ... : Price 2s. 6d 





A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK FROM AUSTRALIA. 


my, DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN, Author of 
‘rithjof and In coe. “ Australian Lyrics,” 
‘A = ~~ = a rape crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant au .. Price 6s. 





Just published, cloth boards, amet 2s. 6d. 
ASHORT HISTORY of the EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH in the UNITED STATES. 


A § By the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.A., F.9.A., Rector 
UMMER CHRISTMAS. of St. Edmund the King-Martyr, and Editor of 
oa — = aaa bs First American The Ten aoedte Music and Words, in stiffened paper 
_ engraved from the Portrait in the Vestry 

of 8t. Andrew’s Church, Aberdecn. 


: are A NEW SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS for CHILDREN. 


The Words by Mrs. HERNAMAN, Author of 
“The Child’s Book of Praise.’ The Music by 
ALFRED REDHGEAD, Composer of “The Story 
of the Cross.’ Ten Numbers... Price 1}d. each. 
Aa Bitton of the Words only of the Ten Carols, 
With a Por- price 1 
covers, price 1s. 6d. 
A Specimen Number sent post-free for Two Stamps. 








London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 
Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, Post 8vo, 6s, 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


Post 8vo, és. 

“During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made 
almost his owna part of the literary arena which touches 
most closely upon our social conditions and the lessons 
that are needed for our everyday life. The manner and 
the inatter of his books are alike admirable ; but great as 
their literary merit is, the services they have rendered 
to sound morality are stiil more importaut.’ 

Quarterly Review. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Work- 


ers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 

** Mr. Smiles has hit upon arich vein of ore, and works 
it with great success. He has the art of biography, 
which is by no means easy of attainment. He is not 
only a skilful workman, but has chosen a new field of 
work. These memoirs contain much original informa- 
tion, expressed with great clearness, and with a practised 
skill which renders the reader secure of entertainment 
in every page.’’—Times. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated 


by Nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on 
Wood. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

*We cannot but refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the 
‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred 
the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on 
their country.”—dinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON; in- 


cluding a Memoir of his Son, ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON. _ Large 8vo Edition, Illustrated, 21s.; Crown 
8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d.; Centenary Edition, 
with Portrait, 2s, 6d. 

** We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 
We hardly ever remember to have read a biography 
so thoroughly unaffected. . . . It is an Godless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of 
the most ingenuous, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of human beings. We thank Mr. Smiles 
for having made the man walk before us in a most 
life-like picture. The entire style of the work is un- 
ambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. 
He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot history, 
and made it as fascinating as a romance. He has pur- 
sued his investigations with a laborious minuteness 
worthy of the Statistical mee A and of the Heralds’ 
College, and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as in 
reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’”’ 

British Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

**Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too 
precious to be lost; but they are themselves the last to 
recognise their own value. His motto and his watch- 
words. in the energy of his younger labour, as in his 
refusal to yield to the pressure of his later troubles, 
were ever Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a 
word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all 
help to others.”’- Quarterly Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Antobicemehy. Edited by S. SMILES. With 
Portrait etched by Rajon, and Ninety Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
— ne, eee, a a y oe is pre- 
sen Vv e delightful autobiogra: tf J ) 
Nasmyth.”’—Edinburgh Review, — 





JOHN MURRAY, Axpemarte Sraeet. 





SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By 
WM. WRIGHT, B.A., D.D. With Decipherment 
of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor SAYCE, LL.D. ; 
a Hittite Map by Col. Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
F.R.S., and Captain CONDER, R.E.; and acom- 

lete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
YLANDS, F.8.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE HiTTITES.—‘‘I thank you very much for your 
kind gift, The first announcement of the work you have produced filled 
me with a lively interest, for it belonged toa region on the borders of which 
I have long. though but intermittently, laboured. Your account of the local 
extension of Hittite infl is in pl i ity with the idea which 
conceives them as within the circle of possible Trojan alliances. I may add 
to the suggestion which I first published in fear and trembling that the 
manner of the mention in Homer is completely in accord with your doctrines 
as to the greatness of the Hittites. (1) Because the slaughter of their chief 
seems to be the crowning exploit that had been performed by the son of 
Achilles, ‘I will not,’ says Odusseus, ‘mention all that he slew, but only 
the hero Eurupulos. (2) Because the Keteiri are named without epithet, 
description, or indication, which accords with the ide of their being a 
famous and well-known race, The gradual building up of primitive his- 
tory is, in my eyes, to the full as interesting and as fruitful a process as the 
extension of physical sciences, which attracts a thousandfold more atten- 
tion.—I remain, rev. and dear sir, faithfully yours, W. E, GLADSTONE, 
Rey. W. Wright, D.D., British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift-Book. 
Being Original Poems, Illustrated and Illuminated. 
By the MARCHIONESS of WA'TERFORD and the 
COUNTESS of TANKERVILLE. Royal 4to, ele- 
gantly bound, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


“* A book of very great artistic beauty. The noble ladies who supplied 
the drawings of vignettes and the charming borders have reason to be 
satisfied with this elegant reproduction of their designs.”—Leeds Mercury. 


UP HIGH: Friendly Words to those Within 
and to those Without the Foid of Christ. By the 
Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., Author of 
“Strong and Free,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“ A great deal of wise teaching in a small compass.”"—Christian Age. 


KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus at the 
Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By the 
Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., Author of * Morning 
and Night Watches,” &c. Square 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“* Many of the verses contain poetry of the highest order.” 
Veciesiustical Gazette. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Miss MacRitchie. 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 


**Has a rich variety of measures and an easy flow of melodious expres- 
sion.”—Christian Leader. 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed 
Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A Sequel to 
* Abide in Christ.”” By the Rev. A. MURRAY. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“A vein of deeply spiritual sentiment runs through this volume.” 
rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


BERYL and PEARL. By Agnes Giberne 
Author of ‘‘ Kathleen,” ‘“ Decima’s Promise,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“ Pearl is beautiful, fascinating, aud bewitching.”—Record, 


OLD UMBRELLAS; or, Clarrie and her 
Mother. By AGNES GIBERNE. Crown S8yo, 
with Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


Well suited for young girls.”—Graphic. 


SEVEN SONS; or, the Story of Malcolm 
and his Brothers. By DARLEY DALE, Author of 
* Cissy’s Troubles,” &c. Crown S8vo, with Lllustra- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 
** A book in which boys will delight."—Christian World. 


A BOY’S WILL. By Ellen L. Davies. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 2s, 
“*An impressive story.”—Graphic. 


THE YOUNG TRAWLER: a Tale of Life, 


Death, and Rescue in the North Sea. By R.M. 
BALLANTYNE, Author of “The Lifeboat,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


** This story is of thesea and adventure, and has a!! the excellences which 
mark Mr. Ballantyne’s books.”—Scotsman, 


TWICE BOUGHT: a Tale of the Oregon 


Gold Fields. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Crown 
8vo, cloth, Iliustrated, 3s. 6d. 


“ The interest is sustained at a bigh pitch."—Dundee Advertiser. 


SILVER CHIMES; or, Olive: a Story for 


Children. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “‘ Rex 
and Regina,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 

“ Supplies an 








ing family ch and sundry improving lessons.” 
Gi 


raphic. 


THE MAN with the KNAPSACK;; or, the 
Miller of Burnham Lee. By the Rev. J. JACKSON 
WRAY, Author of “Matthew Mellowdew,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 1s. 





Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & CQO., 
21, Berners Street, W. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO/’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, and_ ST. 
PETERSBURGH, during the late Russian Inva- 
sion of Khiva; with some Account of the Conrt of 
Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Captain 
JAMES ABBOTT, Bengal Artillery, lately on a 
Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. 2 
vols., 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 24s. 


THE PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES 
DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in Prose. 
Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols., 8vo, 

8. 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY for CHILDREN of VARIOUS AGES. 
With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. 8. 
SECCOMBE. With Twelve Full-page Coloured 
1 aaee and numerous Woodeuts. Oblong 
4to, 6s. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADI- 
TIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. Second Series, By 
JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIAN MANUAL. Comprising a 
Condensed Grammar, Exercises with Analyses, 
Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms 
and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by J. NES- 
TOR-SCHNURMANN. Fcap., 6s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUND- 
INGS. Compiled from the School Archives and 
other Sources. By PERCY M. THORNTON, 
Author of “‘ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 
Century.” With Illustrations. {Nearly ready. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped 
to Govern India. By Colonel T. H. LEWIN. 


THE AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By 


PARKER GILMORE. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 
(Ln a few days. 


THE STOREHOUSES of the KING; or, 
the Pyramids of Egypt. What they are and who 
built them. By Mrs. J. VANGELDER. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. 
Volumes already issued, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEw VOLUME. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, By Mrs. i Mesa. 
ow ready. 

GEORGE ELIOT. By Marupz Bump. , 

GEORGE SAND. By Berta THOMAs. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 

ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrmay. 

EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 

MARY LAMB. By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

MARGARET FULLER. By Jut1a Warp Howe. 

THE COUNTESS of ALBANY. By Vernon LEE. 











Lonpon: 
W.H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Watertoo Prace, 8.W. 





SECOND EDITION. : 
Just published, price 63., crown 8vo, vellum. 


CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 
London: | Clifton : 

G. BELL & Son. J. BAKER & Son. 
Saturday Review.—“ So instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.” 
Spectator.—*‘ It sounds like the ring of a new voice.” 

Athenaeum.—** Very striking.” 
Academu.—* Fresh gift of song ; a picturesque and vivid style.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—"“ A man who can write as follows ought to do some- 


thing. 
Scotsman.—“ Airy fer shness and bloom,” 


C, ec. &e. &e, 
All Reviews have been long and complete. 


Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, and Physician to the Hospital. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : Diagnosis and Treatment. 
Nearly reat. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE, 100 Pl, 2ls, (Harrison & Sons.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 21s. 

BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L fe. A New Edition preparing. 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 

MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s, 6d. | MACHINERY of LIFE. 2s. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s, 6d. 

DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (Text only.) 16s, [A New Edition preparing 
London; J, & A, CHURCHILL, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
Bist. 


THE MARQOIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imp. 8vo, price 88,, in handsome cloth ; or 25s. bound ia morocco elegant, 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 
DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


With numerous Fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the 
Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others. 








“ Most i ing P book. The illustrations by 
Mr, Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribite to the attractiveness of 
this very attractive volume.”—Saturday Review, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH 


PRECURSORS. By Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of 
Leipsic. Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. 
New Edition, very carefully Revised. With a Supplemental Chapter 
on the Successors of Wycliffe by 8,G. GREEN, V.D, 8vo, 8s., cloth 
boards, Portrait aud Illustrations. 

This book is re-issued in connexion with the Five Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Wycliffe’s Death, December 3ist, 1384. ir. Lorimer’s translation 
has been compared throughout with Lechler’s original work. A copious 
Index has been add.d, and the volume now forms the Standard Work on 
the Life and Times of the Great Reformer. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by 


the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the * Luther Anecdotes.” 


BLAGCKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. _ 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Part V. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE, 
RONSARD: ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. By J. P. M. 
DOROTHY : AN INTERLUDE. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
THE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A COMMERCIAL CABINET. 
UNDER A GRZEN BOUGH. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER.—ConcLusiox. 
THE CRISI3. 
INDEX, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





Price Eighteenpence. Issued to Members free of charge. 
Vol. If., Part XII., now ready, for DECEMBER, 1884, 


THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL 
CONTAINING — ‘ 
FISHERMAN’S FOLK-LORE, By the Rev, WALTER GREGOR. 
FOLK-LORE of DRAYTON, By A MEMBER of the Society. 
FOLK-TALES of INDIA. By the Rev, Dr. RicHARD MORRIS. 
NOTES and QUERIES,—NOTICES and NEWS. 


London : Published for the Folk-Lore Society by ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster-row. 





With Illustrations, l6mo, Is, 6d., cloth boards, 
“ A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

“ Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wycliffe.” 

Pail Mali Gazette. 


MAHOMET and ISLAM: a Sketch of the 


Prophet's Life from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Keli- 
gion. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly 
Licutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India; Author 
of * Life of Mahomet,” ** Annals of the Early Caliphate,” &c. With 
Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 


OLD HIGHWAYS in CHINA. By Isabella 


WILLIAMSON, of the London Mission, Chefoo. With many Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Crown 8vo, 5s., clo h boards, 


Mrs. Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great 
provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. 


THE HONEY BEE: its Nature, Homes. 


and Products. By W. H. HARRIS, B.A., B.S.C. With Eighty-two 
Iitustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth boards. 

This book is written by a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It 
gives in an interesting popular way all that is known about the habits 
and nature of bees. It is also intended as a practical guide for bee-keepers, 
and the latest information about the metbods, risks, and profits of beé- 
keeping will be found in it. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By 


E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, B.A., Camb., Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated, 3s, cloth boards. 

“ anadmirable addition to this excellent series of ‘ Ry-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge.’ It is not long siace such works as this were entirely beyond 
the reach of the manv, while popular histories were too often both inaccu- 
rate and unscientific. Mr, Budge’s method is sound, and his book is 
worthy of his reputation.”—Saturday Review. 


LEADERS in MODERN PHILAN- 


TUROPY. By the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., Author of “ Retter 
Days for the Working People,” &c. With Fifteen fine Portraits. Cloth 
boards, 5e, Biographical Sketches of Eminent Christian Philanthropists 


THE STORY of JOSEPH read in the 


LIGHT of the SON of MAN: a Popular Exposition. By the Rev. A. M. 
SYMINGTON, D.D., Author of ** Vox Clamantis,” &c, ‘rown 8vo, 
2s, a cloth boards, A new volume of the series of ** Bible Mono- 
gt«phs. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 
Vol. 1., just pub'ished, contains Biographies and Portraits of LUTHER, 
CALVIN, FAREL, MELANCTHON, ROLLOCK, WYCLIFFE, ANSELM, 
WESLEY, Dugkn, Dr. JOUNSON, KNOX, and JOHN Hus, 1s, 6d., cloth: 


ILLUSTRATED LETTERS to my 
CHILDREN from the HOLY LAND: Eastern Manners and Customs 
depicted in a Series of Sketches from Life. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, 
edges, 


HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR: the Family Journal of 


Instruction and Recreation. Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, 
with a Co!oured Fi piece and Illustrations, 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive vo'ume for a 
SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Price 
7+., cloth ; 88, 6d., gilt edges ; 10s, 6d,, half-calf, 


ty HENRY A. HAKPER. 
Ato, 33 , cloth boards, bevelled, coloured 








THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


SUNDAY at HOME: the Family Magazine 


for Sabbath Reading. Contains 828 pages, with Ilustrations in Colours 
and numer. us superior Wood Engravings, 
A very suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION, I 
'nteresting and Instructive Sabbath Reading 
amily, and is profusely Lilustrated. Price 7s 
edges ; 10s. 6d., halficalf, 


t contains a grest variety 
for every Member of the 
, Cloth ; 8s. Gd., extra gilt 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER Row. 
The Society's Publications for the present Book Season include Books for 
all Readers, adult and ful, Coloured Picture Books for the 
Infants, and a host of packets of Coloured Cards, &c., Sc. 


Please write for Catalogues. 





Now ready, DECEMBER Part, price 1s. 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. J. 8. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS, 

THE KINGDOM of GOD. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

THE FIRST CHAPTER to the ROMANS. By J. Morisox, D.D, 

THE MAN of SIN. By P. J, GLoaa, D.D. 

STUDIES in JOEL, By Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 

THe LITERARY RECORD, FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh : T. & T, BLACK. London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 





It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant. 
London ;: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price One Shilling each, 
HE A B C GUIDE to PHYSICAL 
GROGRAPHY, for the Instruction and Diversion of Young Fo.k, 
ALSO, 


GHORES, BARS, BANKS, and DELTAS. 


THOMAS YOUNG, 36, Kensington High-street, W. 


PHaENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Srreer 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 172. 
Iasurances against Lose by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
its claims d with titude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § J°lnt Seoretaries, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Te origina), best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
d Pricec Catal +7 cularsof terms, post-free. 
248,949,850, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street W 
Established 1863. 





{uh 





FISHERS GLA 





SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE Strest, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 

FIRE, Established 1710, Home and Foreign Insurances at moderste 


rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for ¥: Lives. 
Bonuses, Seemodiatoantthemens of aims, a ae 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an«d Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest re- 
payable on demand. 


@ Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Wri and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of iis 
pol 1 vidends, and Coupons; and the purchase and 

ares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
let March, las, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 











CURE OF COUGHS AND COLDS.—Received (this day). 
| “I have sold 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


for years, and always recommend them in preference to any other Cough 
Medicine, (Signed) R, Rk. Warnior, M.P.8., 75, Overbury-street, Edge 
Hill, Liverpool.” 


They taste p'casant'y, 
Sold at Is, 1)4. and 2s. 9d per box. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Nothing is s» highly appreciated as an Assorted Case of 


GRANT'S TONIC LIQUEURS 


(Silver Medal Health Exhibition), ’ 
Comprising the celebrated 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” “ ORANGE 
COGNAC,” and “GINGER COGNAC.” 
For particulars apply to any Wine Merchant, or to 
Tuos. Grant & Sons, Distillery, Maidstone; 
and 22, Walbrook, City. 


A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d., or on Linen and Varnished, 
1 +; tree by post for Seven or Nineteen Stamps, 


WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. 
Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in 


Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden Illness 
Common to Children. 


It provides against Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Bs rns, 
Child Crowing, Choking, Convu'sions, Croup. Cuts, D-owning, Fainting, 
Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Eats, Eyes, 
or Nose, Swaliowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 


Published by JAMES EPPS & OU., 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


| To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


| Qoups, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PportTeD MEATS & YORK & GAME PILS. 


Also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 


~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREE’, 
| MAYFAIR, W. 


DSTONE BAG. 


8 POST-FREE. 

















8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Te papety prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssatt. 


“ Stric L . very 
“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES 


pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa.—* A delicious preparatior,” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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' Price 28. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK. Price 1s. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY: A Tale of 


For DECEMBER, 1884. 
CONTENTS. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION from an AUSTRALIAN POINT of VIEW. By 
JOHN DOUGLAS (late Prime Minister of Queensland). 
THE EXPANSION of GERMANY. By GrorGE BapEN-PowELt, C.M.G, 
MISS ANDERSON’S JULIET. By the Right Hon. the Eart of LyTTon. 
THE PROPOSED NEW CATHEDRAL for LIVERPOOL. By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
THE BLACK DEATH in EAST ANGLIA. By the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
sie ek versus MAJORITY REPRESENTATION. By ALBERT 
REY, 
ENGLISH SONGS: Ancient and Modern. By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
MISSION WOMEN. By LApy GEORGE HAMILTON. 
SOMETHING BETTER than EMIGRATION. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 
THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY in AMERICA. By Wm. HENRY HURLBERT. 


CONSERVATIVE and LIBERAL FINANCE. By Epwarp C1aRKE, Q.C., M.P. 
(With a Memorandum by the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstong, M.P.) 


In 6 vols., large crown 8vo, with a New Portrait on Steel (the latest taken from - 
Life), Etchings from original designs, Facsimiles, numerous 
Autographs, &c., each 6s. 


THE WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. With 


an Introduction and a Memoir by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment antique, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL.  Trans- 


lated from the Text of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER, by C. KEGAN PAUL. 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. (THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


With Portrait, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS: Selections. 


a’ Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
(THE 


With 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE WISH to BELIEVE: a Discussion concerning 


the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable man should undertake Religious 
Inquiry. By WILFRID WARD. 


2 vols., large crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, printed on 
hand-made paper, 21s. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. _ Trans- 


lated into English Verse by Sir JOHN KINGSTON JAMES, Bart., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By JOHN ADDINGTON | 82° £0,be Jearnt from the perusal of 


SYMONDS, Author of ‘‘ Animi Figura,” “* Many Moods,” &c. 


“If proof had been wanted, where none, , was necessary, that Mr. Symonds 
is a very true poet, this volume weuld ; and if any reader entertained a 
doubt that the poet is a thinker of keenness and subtlety, all mis- 
giving on that head must now for ever ”” Academy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


THE LOG o’ the “NORSEMAN.” 


GILBART-SMITH, Author of “‘ The Loves of Vandyck,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MIDAS. By the late Wiii1am Forster, Author of 


* The Weir Wolf,” “‘ The Brothers,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy, in Six Acts. By 


M. L. TYLER, 






By J. W. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. By Joun A. Goopcuwp. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CLOUDS and SUNLIGHT: Poems. 


MACGREGOR. 


By Duncan 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“BOYS TOGETHER,” and other Poems. By 


MARGARET SCOTT TAYLOR. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen. 


the Latin Quarter. By the Author of “MY DUCATS and MY 
DAUGHTER.” 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW WORLD 
ANSWERS. By DANIEL PIDGEON, F.GS., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of 
- Engineer’s Holiday.” 
“‘ His book abounds in information with regard to several of the leading industries 
of the districts which he visited, and of the social life which prevails in them.” 


Review. 
“Mr. Pidgeon has given us a pleasantly written book, conv: a deal of 
useful information about a section of American society of which most Englishmen 
know little or nothing.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRE- 


LAND. from the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. By CHAS. 
GEORGE WALPOLE, With Five Maps and Appendices. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘ORIGIN of CULTIVATED RLANTS. By Atpsonss 


DE CANDOLLE. (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Eighth Edition, Remodelled and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. 


5s. 
THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Prof. J. P. Cooxz. 


With Thirty-one Illustrations. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIEs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endeavour 


to lain the Tendency of “Hamlet” from Allusions in Contem 
Work Ry JACOB FETS. ond 


“The reader will find some interesting suggestions. . . . The work of a diligent 
student of Shakspere and his contemporaries, and of the sources whence he drew his 
matter, is sure to be profitable in one way or the other.’’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FAIR ITALY: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. Com- 


prising a Tour erent North and South Italy and ily, with a short Account 
of Malta. By W. COPE DEVEREUX, R.N., F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Cruise 
in the ‘ Gorgon’ in the Suppression of the Slave Trade.”’ 


‘He sketches all that he sees with a hand at once light and powerful, and his pages 
are readable throughout. . . . He deals effective blows on an evil which calls 
for vigorous and determined treatment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. By 
ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. Authorised Translation by W. W. 
KETTLEWELL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampton. 


** Its cleverness is beyond question.”—Daily News. 
* Besides much curious information, useful lessons of endurance and self-control 
this book, which treats of many subjects of 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. Braptey, 


Author of “ Ethical Studies,” &c. 

‘‘ We must take leave of Mr. Bradley with a word of hoasty commentntion. His 
book contains much excellent psychology, especially in his interpretations of the 
animal mind.” —Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BODY and WILL: being an Essay concerning Will 


in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. B SHENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D. 1 - 4 
“When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s large experience in the pathol of mind 
ublishes a book upon such a subject as Bouy and Will, we expect to find much that 
s interesting, and in this respect Dr. Maudsley’s new book does not disappoint us.” 
4 Westminster Review. 
Tenth Edition, 5s, 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By Lewis Morais. 


Seventeenth Edition, 5s. 
THE EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morais. 


Sixth Edition, 5s. 


GWEN and THE ODE of LIFE. By Lewis Morais. 


Fourth Edition, 6s. 
SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris. 


82mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by S.8. COPEMAN. With Frontispiece after a Design by the late 
rge pman. 





LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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